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Divine Wisdom 



THE ATMAN IS EVER FREE. 



RppRTW ebufu^d srwj, ll 

Maya or the mysterious power of the 
Lord is indeed that which, against all prin- 
ciples of rational understanding, brings 
about bondage and misery to the free and 
lordly Spirit. 

fcHHJUl jd I 

Just as in a dream a person can have the 
irrational experience of his own head being 
cut off, the Atman can experience a change 
of His nature without that change being fac- 
tual. 

*rar 3(?r *«4lRw^)d! yr: I 

Just as the movement and other qualities 
of water are seen only in the reflection of the 
moon in water and not in the moon itself, so 
also it is only the Atman, the reflected self — 
that is, the self as identified with the body — 
that is subject to the defects of the body. 



This defect is gradually removed by the 
practice of devotion, by the dedication of all 
one's actions to God, and by the grace of 
Vasudeva, the Soul of all souls. 

it gft I 

d5T ^T§T: II 

When the powers of the mind and body 
get concentrated and absorbed in the 
Supreme Being, 6rl Hari, who is the Seer in 
all bodies, then all miseries felt hitherto by 
one will cease, as in deep sleep. 

fcPSrl yiFpnSSIcPJT g^: I 

jpw: ll 

Even the hearing of the excellences of 
Sri Hari is capable of assuaging the miseries 
of life. Then what to speak of the state of a 
man who has attained to the state of loving 
devotion to, and delight in. Him? 

— From the &nmad-Bhagavatam 



EDITORIAL 




Consumerism and the Indian Ethos 



Living here at the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, in the remote mountains of east- 
ern Kumaon, one feels far from the noise and 
bustle of the plains. Surrounded by dense 
forest, and enveloped in even denser silence, 
Mayavati makes the whole world seem far 
away, as though countries could be at war, 
nations could rise and fall, without the 
silence of Mayavati being broken. 

Yet even here, if one looks closer, the 
economic change coming to India is leaving 
its mark. The local Pahari people who come 
to the ashrama show it. Today they are far 
better dressed than fifteen years ago. They 
now wear shoes whereas many were 
barefoot then. Some sport wrist watches. 
And when we go down from Mayavati to 
the town of Lohaghat twelve kilometers 
away, we see even more signs of economic 
change. There are twenty jeeps parked on 
the main road, ready for hire, something 
unthinkable fifteen years ago. The 
townspeople are even better dressed than 
the villagers. Many not only wear shoes, but 
stylish shoes. Many new shops line the 
streets. Photocopying is available. Video 
games tempt money from people's pockets. 
And there is a general bustle not seen fifteen 
years ago when it was a sleepy town popu- 
lated by notoriously laidback Paharis. 

Yes, even here in the Himalayas the signs 
of change are visible. Many new consumer 
goods are available. The general quality of 
goods is superior to what it once was. And 
people have more money and are improving 
their lot in life. This is all good. Swami 
Vivekananda wanted economic develop- 
ment. He wanted people to have an 



improved quality of life, especially the poor 
and deprived. He even wanted there to be 
more opportunities for enjoyment, for he 
said that only one with the power and 
opportunity to enjoy could truly renounce: 
the renunciation of a beggar has no mean- 
ing. 



India is now open to the world market. 
This also is good. Swamiji wanted India to 




join the world community, as we discussed 
in last month's editorial, and he warned that 
She should not hold Herself aloof out of a 
false sense of self-sufficiency of superiority. 

Why then are so many of us worried over 
the changes coming to India? Because we 
see that, along with improved goods and 
quality of life, India is in danger of losing 
something of far greater value: Her dharma. 
This was discussed in the last month's 
editorial. Here we wish to discuss con- 
sumerism in relation to the ethos of India, 
the dharma of India. 

It is one thing to improve the quality of 
life, to raise the standard of living, to give 
people the means for legitimate enjoyment 
of life; but it is another to adopt the 
philosophy of consumerism. That promises 
to destroy the country's ethos, which will 
destroy the country itself. Along with con- 
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sumer goods, the spirit of consumerism is 
entering India. But consumerism is based on 
principles which are opposed to the very 
basis of Indian civilization. 

What are those principles, and how do 
they conflict with the spirit of Indian 
civilization? 

□ There is a strange basis to the 
modem market economy: there must be 
constant growth for an economy to be heal- 
thy. There is no idea of stasis, of a stable 
point of equilibrium. No economic growth 
means economic deterioration. In America, 
for example, the health of the economy is 
often measured by the number of 'housing 
starts', that is, the number of new houses 
that are under construction. But can 
economic growth be continuous? Recogniz- 
ing that uncontrolled growth will lead to 
disaster, people nowadays speak in terms of 
sustainable growth. But in the long run can 
there even be such a thing as growth which 
is perpetually sustainable? 

Because of this need for constant growth, 
there is a need to constantly stimulate the 
buying urge in people. If people are not 
buying, the economy is not growing. That is 
the psychology behind the ubiquitous 
words 'new' and 'improved' on packaged 
items nowadays. You may have the old 
version, but you really need the new and 
improved one to be happy. 

Admittedly, many things are being 
improved, and there is no harm in people 
trying to improve their lot in life, but con- 
sumerism doesn't stop there. It creates in the 
mind a constant sense of dissatisfaction with 
what one has and a desire to get something 
new. In America there is a popular bumper 
sticker 1 which says, 'He who dies with the 
most toys wins.' It is meant as a joke, but a 

1. An oblong piece of adhesive paper with a 

message printed on it, placed on a car's 
bumper or body. 



joke based on a real tendency. Thus modern 
consumerism has no place for contentment. 

But the Indian spiritual traditions have 
always taught contentment as a necessary 
virtue for spiritual life, and even for ordi- 
nary happiness. It is one of the niyamas, the 
second discipline in the eightfold path of 
Patanjala Yoga . 2 It is praised in the Yoga 
Vasistha as a door to mukti? Among fol- 
lowers of the path of bhakti or devotion it is 
essential in the practice of surrender to God 
(for, what surrender can the discontented 
practice?). And it is said even of people in 
general that the contented one is the weal- 
thiest person in the world: if one is rich and 
still unsatisfied, then of what use is one's 
wealth? 




□ In India a man is valued by his 
character, which is the result of the values 
upon which he has established his daily life. 
A poor man may be great, and a wealthy 
man despised, depending on their estab- 
lishment in character. But consumerism 
preaches that, not only one's happiness but 
also one's worth is based on one's posses- 
sions. ('He who dies with the most toys 
wins.') 

□ In India there is a widespread 
sense that life has a spiritual purpose: miikti, 
realization of God, Self-know'ledge, or how- 
ever one wishes to approach it. Most people 
here don't actively seek the highest purpose, 
but they know that it eventually must be the 
goal of all in some life or another. But con- 

2. Yoga-sutra, 11.29, 32, and 42. 

3. Yoga-vasistha, Il.xvi.18. 
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sumerism is based on the idea that the pur- 
pose of life is to have fun, here in this world, 
which really means, "Life is meaningless, so 
have a good time while it lasts.' 

□ Consumerism is built on a time- 
concept different from the Indian concept. 
Here we are not speaking of Western 
promptness as opposed to the Indian ten- 
dency to be late for everything, but of the 
philosophical foundations of the time-con- 
cept in the West and in India. 

Western time is linear, with an absolute 
beginning leading through progressive 
development towards an endpoint. Not 
only is Western religious thought based on 
a linear concept of time, but so in general is 
science . 4 A linear concept of time is behind 
technological development, behind the 
ideas of biological evolution, behind the 
thought of social evolutionists, behind 
Marxism. This gives time great importance, 
because time is working towards an 
endpoint of fulfilment; that is, time 
promises fulfilment at the end of its process. 
Therefore Western man looks to the future, 
and expects progressive development; that 
is, he looks for fulfilment within time, and 
as a result of temporal processes. This is 
behind the Western passion for improve- 
ment of life; it is behind the tremendous 
manifestations of energy and power in the 
Western world. And this time sense is used 
or exploited by consumerism. 

In India the concept of time is cyclic. 
Winter is followed by summer, which is 
followed again by winter. Day is followed 
by night, which is followed again by day. A 
wave is followed by a trough, which is fol- 
lowed by another wave. Life is followed by 
death, which is followed by rebirth. Crea- 
tion of the universe itself is followed by 



4. Twentieth-century science has radically 
changed its sense of time, but that has not 
filtered down to society as yet. 



dissolution, which gives way to creation 
once again. Therefore time does not promise 
fulfilment. The great search in India has 
been for the timeless, that which is outside 
of time. This has had a profound influence 
on all of Indian civilization, just as time-con- 
sciousness has had a profound influence on 
all of Western civilization. That is -why 
Swami Vivekananda once said in America: 
'You live* in time; we live in eternity.' That 
obviously doesn't mean that all Indians are 
conscious of the eternal, but it does mean 
that there is a palpably different sense of 
time in India. Even casual visitors to India 
notice it. The ordinary Hindu still seeks 
some temporal fulfilment, some enjoyment, 
some betterment; but there is the back- 
ground awareness that these things are tem- 
porary, and that eventually the timeless 
must be realized. 

To the Westerner, time is like a path we 
must walk down under our own volition, 
and along which we must make things hap- 
pen. To the yogi, time is felt as a subtle 
current carrying us and the whole world 
forward in its mysterious flow, where 
events unfold of themselves: all we need to 
do is participate, not initiate. This spiritual 
awareness of time has affected the general 
sense of time in India, even of the common 
people. Consumerism threatens to bring an 
alien sense of time to India. 

Other contrasts between the values of 
consumerism and the Indian ethos should 
be discussed — the cult of ease as opposed to 
self-discipline, the five-minute attention 
span as opposed to steady concentration of 
mind, as examples — but space bids us 
approach a conclusion. 

Swami Vivekananda said that the West 
has developed the power to do, the East to 
suffer. He saw value in both powers, and 
said the ideal society would come from the 
perfect blending of suffering and doing. 
'Suffering' here means accommodation to 
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circumstances without complaint or What then are we to do in the face of 
thought of sacrifice . 5 'Doing' means growing consumerism in India? As we said 
improving circumstances. He wanted in last month's editorial, vast historical 
Indians to be more active, he wanted them processes are at work. We aren't in control 
to improve their material conditions. He of the country or of the world. We can't 
wanted a stronger civic sense, though a civic dictate the direction of the country. There- 
sense built on the highest spiritual founda- fore we have always to cultivate two dif- 
tions: serving the samasti (totality) as God. ferent attitudes: one towards ourselves and 
But all of this he wanted without destroying another towards the world. This has usually 
India's ethos. He felt that the Hindu tradi- been recognized in the great spiritual tradi- 
tion, if understood and followed properly, tions of the world. For instance, in 
had all it needed within itself to meet these Mahayana Buddhism there is the beautiful 
needs. That this wasn't just the wishful idea of the six paramitas or perfections which 
thinking of the Swami is proven by the fact form the basis of spiritual life for followers 
that in ancient times India had these desired of that tradition. These six paramitas fall into 
characteristics. three pairs. First come dana and sila. Dana or 

In fact, he even thought that the West charity is the attitude we should hold 
was in dire need of a tempering dose of the towards the world, while sila or self- 
Hindu ethos. If one reads his Juana Yoga, one discipline is the attitude we should hold 






Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

(Continued from the previous issue ) 

KARMA YOGA 



Thus then, the entire meaning of the 
Scripture (Gita), which was introduced in 
the first chapter, has been aphoristically 
stated in the second chapter. To explain: 
Steadfastness in selfless works comes first; 
from that follows purification of the mind; 
thereafter the renunciation of all actions led 
by 'sama, dama, etc.; then comes steadfastness 
in devotion to the Lord, together with vicdra 
on the Upanisadic sentences. From that 
comes steadfastness in the Knowledge of 
Reality, and the result of that is flvanmukti, 
which comes through the cessation of nes- 
cience consisting of the three gunas and con- 
tinues up to the end of the experience of the 
fruits of prdrabdha-karma. At the end of that 
comes videha-mukti (Freedom of the disem- 
bodied). And during the state of jivanmukti 
one acquires supreme detachment ( para - 
vairagya) through adherence to the highest 
human Goal, and the virtuous dispositions, 
called divine wealth, which are helpful to it 
(para-vairagya) should be acquired. But the 
non-virtuous dispositions, called demonia- 
cal wealth, which are opposed to it should 
be shunned. The specific cause of divine 
wealth (daiva-sampat) is faith (sraddha) bom 
of sattva, and the cause of demoniacal 
wealth (asura-sampat) is that (sraddha) which 
is bom of rajas and tamas. Thus is exhausted 
the entire purpose of the Scripture in divid- 
ing what is acceptable and what is rejectable. 

As to that, steadfastness in selfless 
works, which was aphoristically stated in, 
'By remaining established in Yoga,. . .under- 
take actions' (2.48) etc., and which is a means 



to purification of the mind, is being 
elaborated in the third and the fourth chap- 
ters in general and specific ways. After that, 
steadfastness in renunciation of all actions 
in the case of a man of pure mind, which 
(steadfastness) follows from the perfection 
of the disciplines of sama, dama , etc. and 
which was aphoristically stated in '(That 
man attains Peace) who, after rejecting all 
the enjoyable things../ (2.71) etc., (is 
explained) briefly and in detail in the fifth 
and the sixth chapters. And by this much (of 
the Gita text) is ascertained the meaning of 
the word 'Thou' (in 'Thou art That') also. 
After that, in six chapters is set forth the 
various kinds of steadfastness in devotion to 
the Lord, together with vicdra on the 
Upanisadic sentences, which has been 
aphoristically stated in, '...becoming con- 
centrated, one should remain seated by 
accepting Me as the supreme' (2.61), etc. 
And by that much (of the Gita text) is deter- 
mined the meaning of the word 'That' as 
well. And we shall show in the respective 
places the secondary connections in each 
chapter, as also the differences among the 
secondary purports (of each chapter). 

After that, steadfastness in the 
Knowledge of Reality, in the form of com- 
prehension of the identity of the imports of 
the words 'That' and 'Thou', which has been 
aphoristically stated in, 'he who knows this 
One, which is indestructible, eternal' (2.21) 
etc., has been elaborated in the thirteenth 
(chapter) by making a distinction between 
Prakrti (Nature) and Purusa (soul) . And the 
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fruit of steadfastness in Knowledge is the 
eradication of the effects of the three gunas, 
which has been aphoristically stated in, 'O 
Arjuna, the Vedas have the effect of the three 
gunas as their object. You become desireless' 
(2.45) etc. In the fourteenth, in the course of 
describing the characteristics of one who has 
transcended the three gunas , that (eradica- 
tion) itself has been shown as jivanmukti. In 
the fifteenth, through the 'felling of the Tree 
of Mundane Existence', (has been 
elaborated) steadfastness in para-vairagya 
(supreme detachment), which was aphoris- 
tically stated in, 'then you will acquire 
dispassion' (2.52) etc. In the sixteenth (it has 
been elaborated that) the divine wealth 
(daiva-sampat ) — which is helpful to para- 
vairagya and which was aphoristically stated 
in, '(The monk) whose mind is unperturbed 
in sorrow' (2.56) etc.— has to be acquired, 
and that the dsnra-sampat (demonic wealth) 
opposed to it and briefly stated in, '(the 
unenlightened people, who accept as the 
best) this talk — which flowery' (2.42) etc., 
has to be eschewed. 

And in the seventeenth, the faith 
(sraddha) born of sattva, which is the specific 
cause of the daiva-sampat and which was 
aphoristically stated in, '(You become) free 
from the pairs of duality, poised in 
unwavering sattva' (2.45) etc., (has been 
elaborated) by rejecting those that are 
opposed to it. So, steadfastness in 
Knowledge, together with its result, has 
been expounded in five chapters. And in the 
eighteenth has been concluded all that has 
been stated earlier. This is the interconnec- 
tion among the topics in the Gita as a whole. 

There, in the preceding chapter, stead- 
fastness in Knowledge, on the basis of the 
know ledge about the Self, has been stated by 
the Lord in, 'this knowledge about the Self 
has been imparted to you' (2.39). Similarly, 
steadfastness in Action, on the basis of the 
wisdom that has to be adopted in the Yoga 



of Action, has been stated (by the Lord in the 
text) beginning with, 'However, listen to 
this (wisdom) which is to be adopted in the 
Yoga (of Karma)' (2.39), and ending with, 
'For you let there be the idea, "this is my 
duty", only with regard to action. . . .Let there 
be no inclination in you for inaction' (2.47). 
But the distinction between the persons 
competent for these two steadfastnesses has 
not been clearly taught by the Lord. Nor can 
it be said that, since the intended purpose is 
a combination(of the two), therefore the 
same person is verily competent for both. 
For it has been stated in, 'O Dhanahjaya, 
since action is far inferior to the yoga of 
wisdom' (2.49), that steadfastness in Action 
is of lesser value than steadfastness in 
Knowledge. Besides, in, '(As) the extent of 
need (fulfilled) in a well. . . ' (2.46), it has been 
shown that the results of all actions become 
included in the result of Knowledge; and, 
after having spoken about the charac- 
teristics of the man of steady Wisdom, the 
result of Knowledge has been eulogistically 
summarized in, 'This steadfastness relates 
to Brahman. O Partha,...' (2.72). Moreover, 
in, 'that (Wisdom) which is (appears as) 
night to all beings' (2.69) etc., it has been 
stated that for the enlightened man there is 
no possibility of resorting to action, since 
there is no apprehension of duality. (Fur- 
ther,) according to common sense. 
Knowledge alone is accepted as the means 
to the result, (viz.) Liberation, in the form of 
the cessation of ignorance. Besides, there is 
the Sruti, 

By knowing Him alone one transcends 

death; there is no other path to go by 1 . 

Objection: Well then, since a combination 
of Knowledge and action, which are 
opposed to each other like light and dark- 
ness, is not possible, therefore they should 
belong to persons of difference competence. 



1. £veta&vatara-Upanisad, 3.8. 
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Reply: It is true that this is possible. But it 
is illogical that both should be enjoined for 
a single person, Arjuna. Indeed neither is it 
proper to enjoin steadfastness in Knowledge 
for a person competent for action, nor is it 
proper to enjoin steadfastness in Action for 
a person competent for Knowledge. 

Objection: May it not be that both may be 
taught to the very same person as alterna- 
tives? 

Reply: No, because it is not logical that a 
superior one and an inferior one can be 
presented as alternatives. Besides, there can 
be no question of degree with regard to 
Liberation, the nature of the Self, implied by 
'cessation of ignorance'. Hence, since stead- 
fastness in Knowledge and Action, being 
meant for men of different competence, are 
not fit to be enjoined for the same person; 
and since a combination of those two — 
which are opposed to each other — is impos- 
sible if they be meant for the same person; 
and since (in case a combination is admitted) 
it becomes impossible that Knowledge is 
superior as compared with action; and since 
on the assumption of their alternativeness it 
would be improper to reject Knowledge, 
which is superior and easy of attainment, 
and resort to action, which is inferior and 
replete with many difficulties, therefore, 
having thought so, (Arjuna,) with his mind 
in a muddle, (said:) 

* 

Arjuna uvaca. 

Arjuna said: 

sift ^ fere ii 

Jyayasl cetkarmanaste 

mata buddhirjandrdhana; 



Tatkim karmani ghore mam 
niyojayasi kesava. (3.1) 

O Janardhana (Krsna), if it be Your opinion 

that Wisdom is superior to action , why then 

do You urge me to horrible action, O Kesava ? 

janardhana , O Janardhana — (derivatively 
meaning) He who is prayed to (ard) by all 
persons (jam) for the fulfilment of their 
wishes — Y ou, who are of this kind, are being 
prayed to by me also for determining what 
is good; thus it is not improper at all — this is 
the idea conveyed by the (word of) 
address — ; cet, if it be; te mata, Your opinion; 
that buddhih, Wisdom, concerning the 
Reality of the Self; is jyayasl, superior, more 
commendable; karmanah, than action, 
though it be selfless; tat kim, why then; 
niyojayasi, do You urge, specially impel by 
saying such things as, 'For you let there be 
the idea, "this is my duty", only with regard 
to action' (2.47); mam, me, who am a great 
devotee; karmani, to action; ghore, which is 
horrible, beset with such great troubles such 
as inflicting injury etc.; kesava, O Kesava, the 
Lord of all? It does not befit you, who are the 
Lord of all and the fulfiller of all wishes, to 
deceive me, a devotee, who have 
approached You as the sole refuge by 
saying, 'I am Your disciple. Instruct me' (2.7) 
etc. This is the idea. 

(The Lord:) Is it not that I do not cheat 
anyone whosoever, let alone yourself who 
are very dear to Me? But what sign of cheat- 
ing do you find in Me? 

To this he (Arjuna) says: 

c&E ^5'^isppi II 

Vydmisreneva vakyena 
buddhim mohaysiva me; 

Tadekam vada niscitya yena 
sreyo'hamapnuydm. (3.2) 
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You seem to bewilder my mind by a seeming- 
ly confusing statement! Then tell me for cer- 
tain that by which I may attain the highest 
Good. 

Your talk, surely, is not conflicting. But 
to me, due to the doubt about the com- 
petence of the same person or of different 
persons, that talk of Yours to me — present- 
ing the two steadfastnesses in Knowledge 
and Action — is mixed up ( vydmisra ), confus- 
ing; iva, as it were; vdkyena, by that talk; 
mohayasi iva , You seem to bewilder, fill with 
misunderstanding, as it were — as a result of 
^non-comprehension of Your talk — ; 
buddhim, the mind; me, of mine, who am of 
poor intellect. The word iva means: You, 
being supremely compassionate, do not cer- 
tainly confound, but I become deluded 
owing to the defect of my mind. 

As stated earlier, since the combination 
of the two opposites (Knowledge and 
action) is illogical if the same person has the 
competence, and since as a result of not 
having the same objective it is illogical that 
they can be alternatives, therefore if You 
think that the competent persons are dif- 
ferent, then, since it is improper to enjoin the 
two opposite steadfastnesses for the same 
person, (viz) for me, vada, tell me; niscitya, 



for certain; tat ekam, that one only, either 
Knowledge or action, for which I am com- 
petent; yena, by which one, by Knowledge 
or by action, stated by Y ou after determining 
my competence and practised by me; aham 
dpnuyam, I may attain, may become fit to 
achieve; sreyah, the highest Good, Libera- 
tion. 

Thus since option or combination is 
impossible if steadfastness in Knowledge 

and action are meant for the same com- 

• ^ 

petent person, therefore it becomes estab- 
lished that Arjuna's question is for knowing 
the difference between the competent per- 
sons. 

In this context all the defective views of 
others have been repeatedly refuted by 
the Commentator with great care on the 
strength of the Srutis, Smrtis and logic. 
Hence I do not proceed to do that. 

By me who am aware of the essence 
of the Commentator's view, the text 
alone is being explained. The Lord's 
intention is being expounded (by me) 
merely for the purification of my own 
speech. 

(to be continued) 



Liberation and enlightenment do not exist outside of your own self. We need only 
open our eyes to see that we ourselves are the very essence of liberation and 
enlightenment. All dharmas, all beings, contain the nature of full enlightenment 
within themselves. Don't look for it outside yourself. If you shine the light of 
awareness on your own self, you will realize enlightenment immediately. Bhikkhus, 
nothing in the universe exists independently of your own conscience, not even 
nirvana or liberation. Don't search for them elsewhere. Remember that the object of 
consciousness cannot exist independently from consciousness. Don't chase after any 
dharma, including Brahma, nirvana, and liberation. That is the meaning of aimless- 
ness. You already are what you are searching for. Aimlessness is a wondrous gate 
that leads to freedom. It is called the third Liberation Gate. 



Lord Buddha 



The Message of Sri Ramakrishna 

SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA 

The follozving illuminating article has hem transcribed from a talk given by Srimat 
Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj , President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission. It not only contains a deep yet very readable analysis of the 
message of Sri Ramakrishna, but also conveys conviction in the great value of that 
message. 



Om nirahjanam nityam anantarupam 

bhaktdnukampd-dhrtavigraham vai; 

Isavatdram paramesaml dyam 

tam ramakrsnam sirasd namamah. 

• • • • 

Om! One who is blemishless, eternal, and of limitless forms; who, indeed, out of 
compassion for devotees assumed a form; who is an incarnation of the Lord; who is the 



adorable Supreme Lord, — to Ramakrishna, 
(bowed down). 

The message of Sri Ramakrishna is so 
vast, so varied, that it is impossible for me to 
give it to you in detail. At the most I can 
mention a few points that will come to my 
mind as I talk to you. They may not be very 
well arranged, and that is not necessary 
either. Whatever fell from the lips of Sri 
Ramakrishna was for the good of the world. 
Everything that he spoke and everything 
that he did was for the good of humanity. 
Therefore, whatever will come to my mind, 

I will share with you and believe it will be 
helpful to you in your life. As you know, Sri 
Ramakrishna from the early days of his life 
was mad after God. He did not know any- 
thing else in this world. As he said, 'Verily, 

I tell you, I know nothing except God/ That 
was his only concern in life. Other things 
were absolutely secondary for him. He lived 
for God-realization and for sharing his 
experience with others. He did not have the 
realization for his own enjoyment, as he 
often said, but for sharing it with others. I 
give you an illustration: 



who is such, we salute with our heads 

One day (as he later mentioned to his 
disciples) he was in a mood of deep 
samadhi. That mood was coming to him, but 
he resisted its coming. When samadhi, or 
complete absorption in God, comes, it 
makes it impossible for the person who 
experiences it to communicate with others. 
But he said, 'O Mother (addressing the 
Divine Mother), do not make me forgetful of 
the external world. I want to talk to the 
devotees/ 

We cannot imagine the deep significance 
of this utterance. Samadhi or complete God- 
absorption is a thing which all aspirants of 
spiritual life aspire for, and that is the 
highest culmination of the pursuit of 
spirituality. When it was coming spon- 
taneously to him, he resisted it, lest he forget 
the world, and the people assembled before 
him be deprived of the great truths that he 
made the main point of his life to share with 
them. That is what Sri Ramakrishna stood 
for. And his was a fountain unending of the 
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eternal wisdom which we call divine Exist- 
ence, divine Reality, and of the various 
experiences associated with it. Sri Rama- 
krishna said he did not know anything 
else — that is of the utmost importance. But 
when he said he did not know anything else, 
that was only in comparison with the great 
experience of Divinity that he mentioned. 
Other things were almost nothing to him. 
Otherwise he was a keen observer of the 
external world also, when he was not 
absorbed in samadhi. 

What are the particular points that he has 
emphasized? First, and the most important 
thing, is: God-realization is the only aim in 
life. That is the only goal which should be 
sought by mankind. Without God-realiza- 
tion everything is unimportant. And when 
God-realization is there, nothing more is to 
be attained, either in this life or, if there be 
any more, in lives to come. That is the 
highest culmination of the spiritual quest of 
man. Now, what that God-realization is, 
and what he meant by it — that is a big ques- 
tion. We may not have sufficient time to give 
a detailed description of it, but let us take it 
as a simple thing: namely, the intuitive 
experience of the divine Existence, the 
divine Existence being absolutely identical 
with the existence of the individual. The 
'seeker' and the 'Sought' both become one 
and the same. Complete absorption of the 
individual in that Absolute: that is what is 
meant by his God-realization. 

God-realization is not merely seeing a 
particular form, or various particular forms, 
or having any kind of feeling which may be 
described by different people in different 
ways. God-realization is the culmination of 
the progress of the ego in the sphere of 
spirituality where the seeker and the Sought 
become One. As it has been beautifully 
described in the Upanishad: 



Yathodakam suddhe buddham 
asiktam tadrgeva bhavati; 

Evam munervijanata 
atma bhavati gautama) 

'Just as a pure drop of water falling into a 
vast reservoir of pure water, becomes one 
with it,...' — such is the case with people 
who realize God. That is, as I mentioned 
before, the individual becomes completely 
identified with the Absolute. The individual 
ceases to be an individual. But he is not lost, 
he becomes then the Absolute Itself. The 
drop of water becomes one with the Ocean. 
That is what is meant by God-realization. 
But there are various forms of realization, 
and he accepted all of them. Now, that is the 
catholicity, the breadth of vision that Sri 
Ramakrishna had regarding God-realiza- 
tion. 

As I told you, of utmost importance in 
life is God-realization. And then, second to 
that is, we should have that realization for 
ourselves, and also share it with others. As 
Sri Ramakrishna says, there are some people 
who, when they get good things to eat, eat 
them secretly, and then wipe their face and 
lips and remain mum; that is, they have no 
desire to share it with others. Now, Sri 
Ramakrishna condemned that. The great 
realization has to be shared with others. 
Then only life has reached its full maturity. 
God-realization is the ultimate goal, but his 
realization meant realization not only for 
himself but sharing that realization with 
others, helping others reach the same 
experience that he got. 

When Swami Vivekananda, his dearest 
disciple, was pursuing realization, one day 
Sri Ramakrishna asked him, 'What is your 
highest ambition in life?' Swami Vivekanan- 
da (then Narendranath, a young man learn- 
ing at the feet of his Master) said, 'Sir, I want 
to remain absorbed in samadhi for long 



1 . Ka tha-Upan isad, 2.1.15. 
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times at a stretch. And if ever I come down 
from that state, I may take a morsel of food 
just for the upkeep of the body, and go back 
to that state of absorption again/ 

♦ 

Sri Ramakrishna scolded him and said, 
"What is this? I thought you to be like a 
banyan tree, which spreads its branches all 
around and when a tired traveller comes, 
gives him cool shade and rest there. So I 
thought you would behave like that — like 
the banyan tree. You would have that 
experience, and you would then spread 
around you the same experience so that 
others might be benefited. Instead of that 
you are thinking only of your own pleasure, 
even if it is spiritual pleasure, without think- 
ing of others who should be the co-sharers 
of that experience of yours/ 

That shows the trend of thought of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He never wanted the 
experience for himself alone. His was an 
experience which was to be shared with 
others, and he never spared himself for dis- 
seminating those ideas among others, help- 
ing others to go ahead in spiritual life 
towards that highest experience. That was 
his ambition. His whole life was a 
demonstration of how he sacrificed his 
every breath for the sake of sharing spiritual 
joys with others. That is the second thing. 

Then Sri Ramakrishna had a unique 
experience: that different seekers of God, 
following different approaches to God, are 
but travellers along different paths which 
ultimately lead to the same goal, namely. 
God-realization. There is only one goal for 
all these paths. He said in Bengali: 'fato mat , 
tatopath — as many faiths, so many paths', all 
leading to the ultimate goal. God-realiza- 
tion. That was not only a thesis, not only an 
intellectual summarization of his 
experience, but it is a fact which he himself 
experienced through the pursuit of these 
different paths. He was a great experimenter 



in this respect. He had God-realization in 
one way, then he wanted to know how 
others followed their paths, and how they 
reached the goal, and what that goal might 
be. So he experimented with other paths, 
and that he did scrupulously by following 
these different paths as followed by their 
respective followers. Then finally he 
realized that all paths lead to the same goal. 

The realization itself is something 
unc ommunic able because it is an innermost 
experience of one's own; there are no ade- 
quate words to give expression to that 
experience. But so far as words can go, he 
used to describe those pursuits in his unique 
way. Ultimately, being endowed with direct 
knowledge of these different paths he 
gained the privilege of being of assistance to 
the followers of different paths himself. That 
was the unique character of Sri Ramakrish- 
na. We have never heard in the history of the 
world's religions that any teacher ever ex- 
perimented in this manner. We find 
expressions of great catholicity in the old 
Hindu scriptures, perhaps of other religions 
as well, as in the Vedas we find: Ekam sad 
vipra bahadha vadanti — 'One Truth is 
described by the sages in different ways.' 
That is true, and even the prophets, the In- 
carnations of God, may have uttered such 
things now and then. But history has no 
record that any prophet actually practised 
these different paths and realized the ul- 
timate Goal. That is unique in the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna. This catholicity was not 
merely a sort of intellectual expression or a 
philosophical contention; it was a most 
valuable experience that he gained through 
his experiments. That has to be remem- 
bered. He never tired of giving expression to 
such broad ideas in different fields to dif- 
ferent people. So, from that experience he 
said: never pass any judgement about the 
paths that others are following. Have 
respect for every path if you can. If you 
cannot do that, suspend your judgement 
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unless and until you have experienced those 
paths and will be in a position to pass judge- 
ment on them. The fact is that you are your- 
self merely an experimenter. You are ex- 
perimenting with your own path. Have faith 
in that path. Tremendous faith is necessary 
for strict adherence to that particular path 
right up to the end. So you must have that 
nistha, that eternal faith in your path — un- 
flinching faith. But at the same time, if you 
can have equal respect for the paths that 
others are following, it will be so much the 
better. 

Sri Ramakrishna never said, T have 
experienced; therefore you must take for 
granted what I tell you/ No, you follow your 
own experiments. You must go on 
experimenting on your path, or on the other 
paths if possible. But before realizing the 
proper worth of these paths, before being in 
a position to evaluate them properly, don't 
say that one path is superior to another. So 
suspend judgement, at least. But if you fol- 
low the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, you 
can look upon the followers of different 
paths as fellow travellers, passing through 
their own paths and leading ultimately to a 
goal which will be the same as yours. That 
is of utmost importance, particularly in this 
age of continuous conflict and disagreement 
between religions. That conflict happens 

because of our lack of understanding even 

* 

of our own religion. This idea of Sri Rama- 
krishna makes you too guileless to pass 
judgement about others. That has to be care- 
fully remembered. Have respect for others if 
you can. Otherwise, don't pass any judge- 
ment. Remember that they are also earnestly 
following their path. 

And another thing in this connection that 
Sri Ramakrishna says is of utmost impor- 
tance: suppose that somebody is following 
a wrong path but is earnest in his pursuit of 
that path; will not God realize that that man 
is travelling towards Him, even though the 



man may have doubts, or even though it 
may be a wrong path? As Sri Ramakrishna 
says, 'When a little child has not learnt to 
speak any language articulately, he says in 
a lisping tone: "Papa" or "Baba", or some- 
thing similar. Does not the father know that 
he is calling him? Similarly, God knows 
what you are seeking. Perhaps you are not 
able to follow a right path; even then He will 
see and guide you along that path until you 
reach Him.' Now, that is the judgement of 
Sri Ramakrishna about different faiths. As 
we can see, that is of utmost importance for 
the people of today. Mankind is so varied in 
other things and perhaps in religion as well. 
These differences can be resolved if we take 
this teaching of Sri Ramakrishna seriously, 
that we have no reason for quarrelling with 
others unless and until we have found out 
through our own experience that others are 
misguided and we are following the right 
path. 

Now, this kind of humility, which is born 
through introspection, is of utmost impor- 
tance in our life, because then only we can 
really be humble and tolerant and accept 
that all pursuers of different paths are mere- 
ly fellow travellers on their way to the goal 
which is God. Now, that has to be remem- 
bered. Then Sri Ramakrishna says another 
thing: God does not see our failures, but sees 
our earnestness in seeking God. That is an 
important point to be remembered, which 
Sri Ramakrishna has emphasized. 

Then, as Sri Ramakrishna says — and it is 
a very important point — for realization of 
God one must have complete identification 
with spiritual life only, and everything else 
will fall into its respective place so that we 
can direct all our energy in a concentrated 
manner towards the goal. Now, that 
earnestness, that one-pointedness, that sort 
of living faith in one's goal and concentrat- 
ing one's energy towards that is absolutely 
necessary for making progress in spiritual 
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life. Sri Ramakrishna never said that 
spiritual life must be pursued in one 
uniform way. He said there are infinite 
varieties in one's individual temperament, 
individual approach, individual likes and 
dislikes. So there must be variety in the 
paths which alone can make it possible for 
all people to reach the goal. 

If you rigidly insist on one path only, you 
are saying that most of the people will have 
to go without religious life. That is absurd; 
that can never be done; that is why, as God 
has created the universe with multiple 
manifestations, with diverse forms, similar- 
ly God has created various paths for realiza- 
tion of the highest Truth, so that everybody 
will find a suitable path. He never dis- 
couraged anybody from following his own 
path. Always he insisted, — particularly he 
taught his disciples and Swamiji most par- 
ticularly: never try to impose your ideas on 
anybody. Let everybody follow his own 
inclination. That alone will be a natural way 
for him to make progress. 

Once Swami Vivekananda, when he had 
some spiritual powers already, experi- 
mented to see whether he could transmit his 
ideas to another. The result was that the 
other person was completely changed. The 
person had been following the path of 
duality — that is, praying to God and con- 
sidering the world and the various paths in 
one way. 'Worshipper and worshipped' — 
that relation he cherished in his mind. But 
when Swamiji transmitted his powers to 
him, he became immersed in the idea of 
identity, or unity of the universe, and of 
one's identity with God. Sri Ramakrishna 
called Swamiji and said, 'Now what have 
you done? You have transmitted your ideas 
to him and he has lost the practice that he 
had been doing so long; you have spoiled his 
career from the beginning.' 'However/ he 
added, 'he is lucky that you have given him 
a high ideal, but henceforth never do that. 



Never try to impose your ideas on him.' 
Swamiji always remembered this, and in his 
lectures you will find in various places this 
point has been emphasized: never tinker 
with the ideas of others. Never try to impose 
your feelings or ideal on others. That is the 
teaching that he got from Sri Ramakrishna. 
Sri Ramakrishna always said that you 
should not spoil the approach of anyone; do 
not confuse anyone by infusing your idea 
into him. That is Sri Ramakrishna's word of 
caution which he gave during his training of 
the disciples. That is another important 
point that we should bear in mind. 

Then Sri Ramakrishna was a man of 
renunciation, every inch of him. He insisted 
upon renunciation as the highest spiritual 
asset in one's life. It is through that alone 
God can be realized, as it has been men- 
tioned in the Upanishads: 'Tyagenaike 
amrtatvam anasuh — it is through renuncia- 
tion that many people have realized God.' 2 
And Swami Vivekananda further em- 
phasized it by saying: Tyagena ekena — ' only 
by means of renunciation' one can realize 
God. Now, that is learnt from Sri Ramak- 
rishna. Sri Ramakrishna says in his own in- 
imitable way that without renunciation, 
nothing can be attained. In Bengali he used 
to say, tyag chhada kichhu hobey ria bapu ! — 
'Nothing can be attained without 
renunciation' — renunciation that is 

thorough-going, not half-hearted, not only 
perfunctorily practised; but you must go 
whole-hog about it and renounce every- 
thing for His sake. 

But at the same time, he said that renun- 
ciation does not mean the same thing to 
everybody. A man who has renounced 
worldly life, a sannyasin, should renounce 
outwardly as well as inwardly. But a 
householder cannot do that, and need not 
try. It is enough if he practises renunciation 



2. Mahanarayana Upnnisnd, 8.14. 
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inwardly only. That is to say, he can follow 
his earthly pursuits; he can do his duty 
towards his family; he can do whatever is 
necessary as a member of society — but at the 
same time he must have complete detach- 
ment in his mind. That detachment is real 
renunciation. That renunciation may not be 
in the same form as we find in a sannyasin, 
but a householder has to be equally a man 
of renunciation, though only inwardly. 
Now, that sort of division is necessary and 
does not carry away the value of renuncia- 
tion. Inner renunciation is of course the 
highest thing and is absolutely necessary. 
But mere inner renunciation is not for a 
sannyasin, who is supposed to uphold the 
example of renunciation to the world. So he 
has to be a man of renunciation outwardly 
as well as inwardly. But a householder 
should be a man of renunciation to the same 
extent — only inwardly alone. That is an 
important point to remember. 

Then, Sri Ramakrishna knew that all are 
not equally anxious for God-realization. So 
he divided mankind into four groups: those 
who are in bondage; those who are trying to 
get rid of that bondage, and there are people 
who have achieved freedom from bondage. 
There is a fourth class, he says: those who 
are never involved in bondage, but who ever 
remain free. 

He has given a description illustrating 
this point through fish caught in a net. The 
man in bondage is like the fish caught in the 
net. The fish thinks it is safe, and settles 
down into the mud. It never realizes that it 
is already caught in the net and that the 
fisherman the next moment will drag him 
out and his life will end. So that is the il- 
lustration of a man in bondage. Then there 
is the other man who is called in Sanskrit 
' mumiiksu or desirous of liberation. He is 
struggling; he has the experience of being in 
bondage and is struggling to get free. Now, 
he is like the fish struggling to get out of the 



net. That is the second class of people. Many 
people do not have the realization that they 
are in bondage, but the blessed ones are they 
who have the realization that they are 
caught in the net of Maya and are struggling 
to get free. The third class are those who 
manage to escape from the net. These are 
people who by means of their intense strug- 
gle, or through the grace of God, have es- 
caped from bondage, though they are very 
few in this world. But there are such people 
who have attained liberation, who have 
gone beyond the pale of Maya. That is the 
third class. And there is a fourth class also. 
There are people, though very very few in 
this world, who are eternally free and never 
get entangled in bondage, never caught in 
the mesh of Maya. That is the fourth and the 
supreme class. Now, as Sri Ramakrishna has 
mentioned, most people are in bondage and 
remain ignorant of it. They think this is the 
natural condition of life and never try to get 
out of it. That is the common fate of 
mankind. . 

But one of the disciples then asked, 'Sir, 
is there no way out for such people?' Sri 
Ramakrishna at once replied with great 
emphasis, 'Why nof? There are ways; only 
they are to be followed/ What are the ways? 
He says: taking God's name, keeping the 
company of holy men, constantly thinking 
of God, and at times getting away from one's 
usual environment where people remain 
entangled in worldliness and forgetful 
about God. Get away from such environ- 
ment, at least at times, and then think about 
God with no barrier between you and Him. 
In that way you will be in a position to 
gradually cultivate within yourself an 
intense desire for God-realization which 
will put you on the path to God. Now, that 
is how he has given hope even to people 
who are supposed to be always in bondage. 

Sri Ramakrishna was the greatest 
optimist. He never thought that anybody is 
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eternally doomed. There is always hope for 
everybody, and he never uttered any word 
of condemnation that there are people who 
are eternally doomed. No, Sri Ramakrishna 
says, everywhere, even in the meanest sin- 
ner, God is there in a form that is not yet 
manifested. Latent powers are there in him 
to reveal his divinity, but only he is unaware 
of it. That sort of struggle has to be made so 
that you become aware that you have the 
possibility, that you have the innate capacity 
to realize your ultimate goal, namely God- 
realization. That real experience, that 
consciousness of the goal, will make you 
constantly discontented with whatever else 
you may be, so that you can never be at 
peace unless and until you have reached the 
goal. Such realization is absolutely neces- 
sary. Sri Ramakrishna holds that hope for 
everybody. 

Nobody is eternally doomed. There can- 
not be any question of eternal damnation 
because God is there dwelling in every 
being. There cannot be a being where God is 
not present, where divinity is not hiding 
itself, as it were, and waiting for expression. 
That is the idea that Sri Ramakrishna has 
emphasized, so he could never think the 
gloomy thought: 'Oh, we are eternally 
doomed/ Sri Ramakrishna rather asked 
people never to think of their sins, but to 
think of the glories of God, think of the way 
that you can realize Him and have abiding 
faith in that ultimate victory at the end of the 
struggle. For him there was no eternal dam- 
nation; there was not a single soul for whom 
there was not a ray of hope, for whom there 
was no prospect of God-realization. That is 
an important point that we have to remem- 
ber in Sri Ramakrishna's message. 

Sri Ramakrishna was always a prophet 

of hope, a prophet of the ultimate victory of 

♦ 

good over evil. Now that is what has to be 
considered as the message of Sri Rama- 
krishna. As I have told you in this brief 



summary, Sri Ramakrishna's message is not 
meant for any particular sect or any par- 
ticular religion. It is meant for everybody 
who has eyes to see and ears to hear. Sri 
Ramakrishna spreads broadcast this idea, 
that wherever you may be, there is that spirit 
of divinity throbbing in you and waiting for 
an opportunity to find manifestation 
through you. You are all children of God — 
or not only that, but you are simply the 
essence of God, only in a form which is 
hidden, covered with a covering as it were, 
which has to be removed. Then a light will 
shine forth at once. Sri Ramakrishna men- 
tions it thus: 

Suppose there is a room which has been 
dark for a thousand years. It needs only the 
striking of a match for the darkness to go. It 
goes at once, not bit by bit, just because the 
darkness was there for a thousand years. 
Similarly, a man may have been sinful 
apparently for many years — that does not 
matter. He has to be awakened. It is a bad 
dream, as it were. He has been dreaming 
that he is doomed. No! Just shake him to 
help break that dream. When he will 
awaken he will realize that that experience 
of damnation, the state of downfall, was 
merely a bad dream. It needs only a little 
shaking, as it were, to be awakened to the 
reality that you are eternally free. That is 
what Sri Ramakrishna says. Sri 
Ramakrishna's message gives you hope, en- 
couragement, and infinite inspiration so 
that you never feel satisfied in the condition 
where you are. You feel a sort of discontent, 
a yearning to go ahead. Never remain satis- 
fied with where you are; go ahead, as Sri 
Ramakrishna says, and stop not till the goal 
is reached, as Swamiji has put it. Sri Ramak- 
rishna gives the story of the woodcutter. 

A man was earning his livelihood by 
cutting wood from the outskirts of a forest 
and selling it in the market. With great dif- 
ficulty he would make both ends meet. A 
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brahmachari, that is a sadhu, came to him one 
day and said, 'Go ahead! Go ahead!' At first 
the woodcutter did not give much thought 
to it, but one day he thought, 'Why did the 
sage tell me to go ahead? I am earning my 
bread somehow here, but why do I not fol- 
low his advice?' So he penetrated deeper 
into the forest and came across sandalwood 
trees. He cut some branches and sold them 
in the market and got a much higher price, 
so he was very happy. But after some days 
he thought, 'Well, the brahmachari asked me 
to go ahead, not to stop with the sandal- 
wood forest only. Why do I not go farther 
and see what may lie ahead?' So he went 
farther, the he found mines of copper and 
silver; he got more and more wealth by sell- 
ing these metals. Then he went ahead and 
found a gold mine and became very rich. 
Still he thought, 'That brahmachari never 
asked me to stop anywhere; I must go far- 
ther.' He went further and found mines of 
diamonds, precious jewels, and so on, and 
became immensely rich. 

Now, the idea is that we should not just 
feel satisfied if we have got some experience 
of pleasure in our pursuit of spiritual life. It 
has got endless possibilities. The more we 
advance, the higher the experiences are; and 
the more we are able to solve our problems, 
the more we find peace and joy in life. Now, 
that quest must go on and on. How long 
should this quest be carried on? As long as 
the seeker is. As long as you are there, your 
quest also will be there. And then ultimately, 
when you completely merge yourself in the 
Absolute, when you cease to be an 
individual, when you cease to have any 
limitation whatsoever to distinguish you 
from your Maker, it is then only that you 
have achieved the goal, and nothing further 
is to be done. 

The goal is to reach that one ultimate 
Reality, which is the Absolute, without 
which nothing exists, beyond which 



nothing can be attained — Yam labdhvd 
caparam labham manyate nddhikam tatah — 
'after the attainment of which no attainment 
is considered to be more precious.'^ So that 
is the ultimate goal that you have to seek. 
Follow that goal without any kind of waver- 
ing, without ever desisting from it, without 
slackening your pace of enquiry. Go ahead 
undeterred by any circumstance, and then 
you are bound to reach the ultimate goal, 
which will be your complete merger in 
Divinity. Whatever that state may be, the 
ultimate experience is beyond words. We 
cannot express that through words because 
whatever is most intimate among our 
experiences, that can never be communi- 
cated to another. It is so deep, it is so self- 
absorbing that there is no question of its 
being conveyed to others, because 'others' 
also cease to be separate entities. You see the 
world as an expression of that one ultimate 
Reality. That is the goal that we have to 
follow. 

Now, this may be experienced by people 
in different ways. Don't be confused by that. 
Take for granted that there are different 
kinds of experiences because of the differen- 
ces of the experiencing mind. But ultimately 
all the experiences are meant for leading you 
towards the ultimate Goal which will mean 
infinite, unlimited Joy, unlimited Existence, 
unlimited Knowledge. Sat-chit-ananda- 
svarupa — that is the Ultimate. And therefore 
no attempt has been made in the scriptures 
to give expression to it. The words: sat, chit, 
ananda also do not express that ultimate 
Reality adequately; they are just pointers 
leading to the Ultimate, where thoughts can- 
not reach. That is what has to be remem- 
bered as the conclusion of the experience of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Even the Vedas, the 
storehouse of our knowledge, fail to take 
you there. ' Tatra veda aveda bhavanti' — all 
knowledge that you boast of become lik^ 

3. Bhagavad-Gita, 6.22. 
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ignorance because they are individuated 
experiences. They are experiences through 
limitations. When you transcend all limita- 
tions you become as unlimited as the God 
you have been seeking. You become as full 
of purity as you consider your God to be. 
Now, that is the ultimate Reality which will 
remove all difference between you and your 
Goal, namely. Divinity. 



I pray to Sri Ramakrishna that through 
his blessing, we may all proceed towards the 
same goal, and at the same time, be respect- 
ful towards others who are also seeking the 
same goal differently. Also we must be con- 
siderate towards others who remain forget- 
ful, and feel it our duty to help them get rid 
of their dream. Thank you. □ 



Consumerism and the Indian Ethos 

(Continued front page 613) 



what influences we imbibe from all sources. 
Every experience we take in goes to 
influence our character, as Swamiji says in 
the beginning of Karma Yoga. 

We must be careful not only of what 
experiences we take in, but also of hoiv we 
absorb them. In our individual lives, each of 
us has a unique ethos, our svadhanna. All 
experiences and all types of knowledge that 
we accept into ourselves must be assimi- 
lated, not simply swallowed whole. 
'Assimilated' means 'harmonized with our 



svadharma '. So with national life: a nation 
must learn from other nations, but learning 
must come as a process of assimilation, not 
imitation. For nations also have a central 
ideal enlivening a more complex ethos. 
Assimilation strengthens that, whereas 
imitation weakens it. Let us then learn from 
others, but through assimilation, retaining 
the ethos which has been the life of this 
culture since its inception, thousands of 
years ago. If enough of us individuals do 
that, then there is no fear for us or for the 
nation. □ 



. . .Those who believe in God should pray — not for money, not for health, 
nor for heaven; pray for knowledge and light; every other prayer is selfish. 
Then the next thing to do is to think of your own body and see that it is strong 
and healthy; it is the best instrument you have. Think of it as being as strong 
as adamant, and that with the help of this body you will cross the ocean of 
life. Freedom is never to be reached by the weak. Throw away all weakness. 
Tell your body that it is strong, tell your mind that it is strong, and have 
unbounded faith and hope in yourself. 



Swami Vivekananda 





A Great Mystic of the World: Sri Ramakrishna 



ALENA ADAMKOVA (SHRUTI) 



In this article the author from Czechoslovokia points out that faith, and not mere 
book-learning, is essential for spiritual porgress. Faith works miracles and is mainly 
responsible for attaining perfect knowledge. 



'God is in all men, but not all men are in God — that is the reason why they suffer/ 



The Eternal Energy, mother of all 
manifestations, creates, sustains and 
destroys the whole world. People call her 
Kali, or the Divine Mother. Kali is Brah- 
man, and Brahman is Kali. It is one and 
the same Being. I call It Brahman when It 
is absolutely passive — that is, when It 
does not create, or preserve or destroy. 
But if It is involved in such activities, 
then I call It Kali — the Eternal Energy or 
Divine Mother. 

Thus said Sri Ramakrishna about the 
Divine Mother to whom he was devoted all 
his life. Hindus loved him very much and 
looked upon him as an embodiment of Lord 
Krishna. All his unusual and colourful life 
was dedicated to one goal — to show the 
basic Oneness which lies at the background 
of all external religious diversities. Because 
of his deep devotion he reached such a high 
level of God-realization that the highest 
spiritual enlightenment and mystical gifts 
were bestowed upon him. Often he 
remained in the state of ecstasy (samadhi) 
for days. 

After returning from such an exalted 
state, he used to exclaim, with tears of joy in 
his eyes and a shining smile on his face: 

One God. Resplendent God. One for 
everybody! God is only one, there can't 
be two. Different people call Him by dif- 
ferent names; some call Him Allah, 



others call Him God, or Krishna, or Shiva 
or Brahman. It is like water in a lake. 
Someone drinks it from one place and 
calls it 'jaV, someone from another place, 
and calls it 'pani', and still someone else 
drinks it from another place and calls it 
'water'. Hindus call it 'jaV, Christians 
'water', Muslims 'pani'- — but still it is one 
and the same entity. Opinions are but 
different approaches; different creeds 
are but different paths to reach the 
Almighty — like rivers coming from dif- 
ferent places and at last uniting in the 
ocean. 



By his humble, pure and devoted life as 
a temple priest in the holy temple of Mother 
Kali in Dakshineswar near Calcutta, Sri 
Ramakrishna gained the respect and deep 
love of people who visited him from the four 
comers of India. They came to hear his affec- 
tionate words of consolation and to ask for 
advice on worldly and spiritual matters. Not 
only ordinary people, but also highly edu- 
cated intellectuals used to visit him. And Sri 
Ramakrishna, who could barely read, was 
always victorious in scholarly disputes 
because of his clear logic, delicacy of reason- 
ing and most of all because of his real, prac- 
tical experience and knowledge of God. 
Indeed, it was strange that university 
professors would approach this half-naked 
holy man to hear, or more correctly to 'see', 
the real truth about God, to see his open, 
palpitating love of God which was not 
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bound in the fetters of scholastics, dogmas, 
and empty words. 

Sri Ramakrishna did not believe in book- 
learning; he said: 

Only two kinds of people can attain to 
Self-knowledge: those whose minds are 
not encumbered at all with learning, that 
is to say, not overcrowded with thoughts 
borrowed from others, and those who, 
after studying all the scriptures and 
sciences, have come to realize that they 
know nothing. 

Sri Ramakrishna was not a scholar, but 
his heart was shining with that which forms 
the very basis of every religion — love. Only 
love can lead one to God, dry theory doesn't 
help. God has many names and endless are 
His forms. Worship God with love — name 
or form is not important. In this way you can 
approach and realize Him', says Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

Sri Ramakrishna worshipped the 
Absolute in the form of Its female aspect, the 
Divine Mother. He saw the Mother playing 
with the world. It is Her toy and has dif- 
ferent forms and names, though sometimes 
She is the Absolute without any form. She is 
Mahd-^dH , the destroyer of the world. Some- 
times She is terrible, reigning over the 
cremation ground, Smaskan Kali- Or She 
may come as Rakshd-Kdtl — blessing and 
protecting Her children. She may even 
appear in a dark blue veil as the goddess of 
Eternity and Infinity. In the holy Tantras it 
is written that before this universe was 
manifested, when there was neither Sun nor 
Moon, nor stars, nothing except dense dark- 
ness, there was She alone — the Mother 
Divine, devoid of any form, the Eternal Con- 
sort of Infinity. The Divine Mother is within 
this phenomenal world and also without it. 
She created the world and lives in it. (The 
Vedas give an example of a spider and its 



web. Mother is like a spider and its created 
web. The spider brings out from itself 
material from which it creates the web it 
lives in. Mother is simultaneously the con- 
tents and the container.) 

Sri Ramakrishna lived in deep devotion 
to Mother Kali, but he had also realized 
another aspect of the Absolute. Under the 
guidance of his spiritual teacher Tota Puri (a 
monk of Sri Shankaracharya's austere 
monistic Order), Ramakrishna attained nir- 
vikalpa samadhi, the highest level of samadhi, 
where consciousness rises to the height of 
Knowledge, and the distinction between 
subject and object ceases to exist. Rama- 
krishna reached the direct knowledge of the 
Impersonal Absolute and realized that 'The 
personal and impersonal God are one and 
the same — it is like a precious stone and its 
lustre, which can't be separated even in 
one's thoughts.' 




Ice, which is made of water, exists for a 
while in that form and then melts and 
dissolves back into water. In the same 
way the personal God is only a part of the 
unmanifested God — He arises from 
Him, exists in Him for a while and then 
again is absorbed and dissolved in Him. 

Sri Ramakrishna says that God is with 
form and without form. Nobody can claim 
that God is only this and not that. For the 
devotee (bhakta) God is a personal being 
having a certain form. But he who attains the 
state of samadhi , in which consciousness of 
the lower T is lost (through right 
knowledge), sees that God is without any 
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concrete form, and understands Him to be 
the non-material and absolute Brahman. 
Everybody must hold on to his own under- 
standing of God until he sees God in His real 
essence. The most important thing in life is 
the incessant striving towards the 
Knowledge of God. But 'only a few persons 
understand that the aim of human life is to 
realize God', says Sri Ramakrishna. 

In the life-long spiritual struggle it is not 
enough just to read books and hear 
philosophical discourses; most important is 
faith. Reason can't fathom the Divine 
Reality and is forced to stop and stay behind. 
Faith creates miracles. 

'One who has faith, has everything. One 
who has no faith, has nothing', says Sri 
Ramakrishna. But most human souls are 
strongly bound to the world and worldli- 
ness. These people are cheating themselves, 
thinking they are happy. They are involved 
in the world's evil and are contented with it. 
And although they sometimes feel that this 
world is not real, they are not able to 
renounce it, nor to concentrate their minds 
on the Cosmic Reality. These souls nobody 
can awaken. Different are the souls seeking 
liberation and those free souls who do not 
desire any worldly things or sensual 
pleasures. 

'The soul that is wholly earth-bound is 
like the worm that always lives in filth, 
and dies there having no idea of any- 
thing better. The soul whose worldliness 
is of lesser intensity is, however, like the 
fly that sits now on filth and now on 
sugar. The free soul alone is like the bee 
that always drinks honey and tastes 
nothing else.' 

What is the basic condition for attaining 
Knowledge? 



cept of Oneness and practise right dis- 
crimination between the real and the 
unreal through the gradual renouncing 
of everything unreal, saying 'not this, not 
this'. When you reach that Oneness, 
then, going back to different manifesta- 
tions you will see that their diversity 
derives from Oneness and that Oneness 
is the goal of diversity. As long as there 
is awareness of diversity, there will 
remain bondage. When perfect 
Knowledge is attained, man sees one 
Spirit in everything. In such a state man 
also realizes that the One has become the 
individual soul and the phenomenal 
world with all its variety. 

Although Sri Ramakrishna gives faith 
the main role in attaining perfect 
knowledge, he also highly values the intel- 
lect. 'Everything is in the mind — bondage 
and freedom. The mind may be dipped in 
any colour which a person likes. Mind 
binds, but mind can liberate too.' 

Sri Ramakrishna says that Knowledge 
has several levels, and compares it to light. 
The knowledge of worldly people is like the 
weak light of a lamp. Then there is the 
knowledge of bhaktas , which is like the light 
of the moon. But the Knowledge of the 
Incarnation of God is the brightest light, and 
can be compared to the resplendent sun. 

For the Divine Incarnation, the Avatara, 
to which category Sri Ramakrishna belongs, 
there is nothing that can remain hidden. He 
can solve the most difficult problems of life 
and Soul. As it is said in the Bhagavad-Gitd, 
'The radiance of an Avatara, like the Sun of 
Divine Knowledge, dissolves the ignorance 
accumulated through centuries.' □ 

The means should be loved and cared 
for as if it were the end itself. 



At first you have to understand the con- 



Swami Vivekananda 





Interview with Swami Vivekananda 



on the Bounds 

Having been directed by the Editor, 
(writes our representative) to interview 
Swami Vivekananda on the question of con- 
verts to Hinduism, I found an opportunity 
one evening on the roof of a Ganges 
houseboat. It was after nightfall and we had 
stopped at the embankment of the Rama- 
krishna Math, and there the Swami came 
down to speak with me. 

Time and place were alike delightful. 
Overhead the stars, and around the rolling 
Ganges. While on one side stood the dimly 
lighted building, with its background of 
palms and lofty shade trees. 

T want to see you, Swami/ I began, 'on 
this matter of receiving back into Hinduism 
those who have been perverted from it. Is it 
your opinion that they should be received?' 

'Certainly/ said the Swami, 'they can 
and ought to be taken.' 

He sat gravely for a moment, thinking, 
and then resumed. 'Besides,' he said, 'we 
shall otherwise decrease in numbers. When 
the Mohammedans first came, we are said — 

I think on the authority of Ferishta, the 
oldest Mohammedan historian, — to have 
been six hundred millions of Hindus. Now 
we are about two hundred millions. And 
then, every man going out of the Hindu pale 
is not only a man less, but an enemy the 
more. 

'Again, the vast majority of Hindu per- 
verts to Islam and Christianity are perverts 

* Reprinted from Prabuddha Bharata, vol. 4, 

no. 33 (April 1899), p. 49. 



of Hinduism 

by the sword or the descendants of these. It 
would be obviously unfair to subject these 
to disabilities of any kind. As to the case of 
bom aliens, did you say? Why, bom aliens 
have been converted in the past by crowds, 
and the process is still going on. 

In my opinion this statement not only 
applies to aboriginal tribes, to outlying 
nations, and to almost all our conquerors 
before the Mohammedan conquest, but also 
to all those castes who find a special origin 
in the Puranas. I hold that they have been 
aliens thus adopted. 

'Ceremonies of expiation are no doubt 
suitable in the case of willing converts, 
returning to their Mother-Church, as it 
were; but on those who were only alienated 
by conquest, — as in Kashmir and Nepal, — 
or on strangers wishing to join us, no 
penance should be imposed.' 

'But of what caste would these people be, 
Swamiji?' I ventured to ask. — 'They must 
have some, or they can never be assimilated 
into the great body of Hindus. Where shall 
we look for their rightful place?' 

'Returning converts/ said the Swami 
quietly, 'will gain their own castes, of 
course. And new people will make theirs. 
You will remember,' he added, 'that this has 
already been done in the case of Vaish- 
navism. Converts from different castes and 
aliens were all able to combine under that 
flag, and form a caste by themselves, — and 
a very respectable one too. From Ramanuja 
down to Chaitanya of Bengal, all great 

(Continued on page 649) 




East Meets West — Swami Vivekananda's 

Vedantic Spiritual Bridge 



MS. KIRAN RAMACHANDRAN NAIR 

Each nation , each culture has its strength and weakness. Often , zuhat appears to be 
faults in others is a consequence of our lacking in empathy . Besides, all nations have as 
much a predestined contribution to make for the progress of humanity as to assimilate 
the good in others for a balanced growth. This is the divine law we should follow, and 
which we shall be driven to follozo in course of time. A hundred years ago Szoamiji 
inaugurated the Vedanta-bridge linking diverse nations. Nozo zoe should start using it. 

The author is a lecturer in the Department of Communication and Journalism, Sri 
Padmavati Mahila University, Tirupati, Andhra Pradesh. 

' I HAVE A MESSAGE TO THE WEST AS BUDDHA HAD A MESSAGE TO THE EAST / 1 

This is none other than the voice of directionless, sans mission, sans hope. The 
Swami Vivekananda which thundered over world scenario presents a picture of 
nations a century ago. The year 1993 marked desperate human beings caught in sys- 
the hundredth year of Swami Vivek- tematic webs of persecution of all kinds. The 
ananda's historic address at the World's East is so caught up in its race for material 
Parliament of Religions, Chicago, Septem- progress that every other goal has shrunk in 
ber 11, 1893. It was as if the Eastern and significance. The West has scaled great 
Western mind-floods, the vast oceans of heights in material advancement, but they 
thought converged as time stood still at have failed to grasp the real essence of life in 
Swamiji's command. He was the architect of its fullest measure. The East, swamped by 
the spiritual bridge that was to span the East western materialization, looks westwards 
and the West. His life was a confluence of for respite, but has ended up in an imitation 
the Oriental and the Occidental; the past and of shallow ideals. The West, weary of the 
the future, tradition and modernity, religion cut-throat competition in the struggle for 
and science. The gushing fountain of his civilization, lifts its eyes eastwards to Asia, 
wisdom, spirit and fiery enthusiasm poured which has always been the torchbearer in 
out as Vedanta — the eternal divine message spiritual matters. 

calling mankind to manifest its true and Social and political reforms have failed to 

pure nature; to stop the turning wheels of alleviate human misery. This realization 
destruction threatening to crush humanity, sounds a final call for a change in the hearts 
The reminiscence of his soul-stirring and of men, which is indeed the modem battle- 
inspiring address is of vital significance to ground where a victory is badly needed. It 
all nations, especially to those buffeted by was time for Swami Vivekananda to deluge 
strong winds of war and limping along the world with a fresh wave of life-giving 

philosophic thought. His Vedantic message 

1. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda provided the new impulse of thought that 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1991), vol. 5, was eagerly awaited, particularly in the 
p. 314. West — 'the very spiritual food and drink for 
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which they (the thoughtful people) are 
hungering and thirsting / 2 He systematical- 
ly and logically advanced arguments to 
break down the superficial barriers between 
the East and West, and established the 
underlying unity of ideas, thought and 
spirit. He forged a span between the two 
banks that had long lain separated by a 
stream of narrow and conflicting percep- 
tions. 

Orientation of the East and the West 
Swami Vivekananda apparently repre- 
sented Hinduism at the Parliament of 
Religions. All the speakers at the Congress 
spoke about their own religions and their 
own Gods. But he alone unfolded the vision 
of a universal Religion and a God who 
embraced the whole world. He gathered the 
flowers of all the religions and, binding 
them together with the cord of love, made 



giant cosmic puzzle, and revealed the 
already existing unity of humankind behind 
human failings in perception. Now it is up 
to us to join hands with each other and 
declare in one voice this underlying unity 
and harmony of the whole. 

Swami Vivekananda drew world atten- 
tion to the Orient which has been the cradle 
of civilization for ages, and where, indeed, 
all the vicissitudes of fortune can be seen. 
The Orient was an empyrean fount of power 
and learning in the world, commanding vast 
human resources, wealth and spiritual 
glory. It mirrored human achievement at its 
highest. The Swami also reminded the West 
that all the prophets without exception were 
orientals. The origin of all the great religions 
which can be traced to antiquity lay in the 
East — between the mighty Ganges and the 
Euphrates. No great religion has risen from 
the West. 




them into a wonderful bouquet for the wor- 
ship of the highest — God, Humanity, and 
Truth. He was the first to presen t India in her 
true light to the Western world which had 
deluded and distorted ideas about the East. 

Swami Vivekananda successfully 
altered decades of negative thinking about 
the East that had dominated in the western 
mind, replacing that with a new reverence 
for India's spiritual Ideal, the grandeur of 
which sparkled across oceans like a bright 
jewel. His various lectures on the East and 
the West, their cultures, orientations, ideals 
and religious beliefs were a vivid contrast of 
streams of humanity in a whirl of colour, 
which finally merged into the pure light of 
the One and only one Universal Existence. 
He put together the scattered pieces of a 



The religious ideal is the greatest ideal in 
the East, whereas Europe is founded on the 
voice of politics which centres around their 
immediate societies, having no wider 
vision. The West has given the world 
organizational skills in establishing political 
institutions, social organizations, and 
military establishments along modern lines, 
'...but when it comes to preaching religion, 
they cannot come near the Asiatics, whose 
business it has been all the time — and they 
[the Asiatics] know it, and... do not use too 
much machinery .' 3 Eastern philosophy 
places a single lofty ideal before mankind, 
the goal of Self-Knowledge. In the Eastern 
scheme there is no dichotomy between 
science and philosophy, which are looked 
upon as two aspects of the great enquiry into 



2. Ibid., vol, 3, p. 182. 



3. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 362. 
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the nature of reality, both being equally well 
grounded in reason and scientific truth. 

The improvement of material comforts 
has been the prime concern of the western 
nations. History reveals that conquest of 
rich kingdoms was an indispensable part of 
their plan of prosperity. But history also 
evidences the existence of towering stal- 
warts in India who brought their regions to 
the very pinnacle of glory without crossing 
over to conquer other nations or coveting 
wealth in foreign lands. But these lands of 
plenty were targeted by outside nations 
who plundered their abundance and left 
them bereft of everything. Long periods of 
colonization reduced them to penury; but 
this did not bring about a change in ideals. 
They continue to toil to attain their former 
state of prosperity rather than indulging in 
wars and bloody conquests. 

The East relinquished political greatness 
and military greatness in favour of spiritual 
fulfilment. Their mission in the cosmic plan 
lay in the conservation, preservation and 
accumulation of the spiritual energies of the 
entire human race into a powerful dynamo. 
This concentration of energy was to deluge 
the world whenever circumstances called 
them forth to prevail over the destructive 
tendencies of man and guide him back to the 
gentle realms of peace, brotherhood and 
love. As Swami Vivekananda says: 'India's 
gift to the world is the light spiritual .' 4 

Swamiji saw social life in the West as a 
peal of laughter with undertones of intense 
sorrow dissolving into a stifled sob. The 
tragic intensity of life is covered up by fun 
and frivolity bubbling on the surface. It is 
only after these bubbles burst that the reality 
of life comes to the fore in the West. The East 
presents the same emotions but in reverse 
order. The pall of gloom and sadness hang- 
ing heavy on the lives of people in India is 
what is visible to all European nations. But 
beneath this cover lies a fortitude and gentle 

t 



strength that takes the worst calamities and 
disasters of life in its stride and continues life 
with a spirit of philosophic calm and joy. No 
sorrow is so great as to deal a final blow to 
the indomitable spirit of the East, which will 
rise as the Phoenix of old to tower over 
adversities and assert its infinite potential 
time and again. This is a matter of the 
greatest wonder to western nations. 

To the Oriental, the world of the spirit is 
as real as the world of the senses is to the 
Occidental. His pursuit of the spiritual leads 
the Oriental from the unquenchable thirst of 
the senses to complete fulfilment of life. But, 
misunderstood, to the Occidental, the 
Oriental's attitude is one of a dreamer living 
in Utopia. On the other hand, the 
Occidental's preoccupation with ephemeral 
toys amuses the Oriental. He marvels that 
grown-up men and women could be 
obsessed by transient matters. 

The Western conception of spirituality 
and morality is that it is always linked with 
material prosperity. Morality cannot be 
imagined where there is abject poverty. But 
in India, Swami Vivekananda points out: 
'Here and here alone, is the only race where 
poverty does not mean crime — poverty 
does not mean sin;... but poverty has been 
deified, and the beggar's garb is the garb of 
the highest in the land .' 5 So also, all 
Western manners and customs which seem 
grotesque to us, have all their meanings if 
we have the patience to study them. 

The East presents mind-boggling variety 
of sects, sub-sects, castes, sub-castes, races, 
languages and religions. But all of these 
diverse ideologies have no serious clash of 
opinion, and have a firm faith in a single 
Existence and a Universal God. But Europe 
witnessed a growth of strict conformity in 
religion, and every deviation had to prove 
its advantages only after a bloodbath. This 
essentially resulted in as 'splendid social 
organization [but] with a religion that never 



4. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 109. 



5. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 311. 
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rose beyond the grossest materialistic con- 
ceptions / 6 

Swami Vivekananda observes that 
mankind acting on two planes, the spiritual 
and the material, requires adjustment on 
both these planes. Europe has been the basis 
of adjustment on the material plane, 
whereas the waves of spiritual regeneration 
has always originated in the East. There are 
many nations who do not conceptualize 
progress as materialistic advancement. Man 
is destined to conquer nature. Swamiji, no 
doubt, sees a reflection of God's grandeur 
and power in the variety of creation in exter- 
nal or physical nature — lofty mountains, 
sparkling rivers, gushing oceans — to men- 
tion a few. But he reveals a more majestic 
internal nature of man which transcends the 
physical world and opens up a vast realm 
for spiritual exploration. If the Occidentals 
excel in conquering physical or external 
nature, the Oriental demonstrates his great- 



Japanese or a Chinese, the religion would 
unite them into a bond of brotherhood. 
'Religion is the tie, unity of mankind .' 8 He 
had foreseen the future in the West. His 
prophetic vision gives mankind the picture 
of human life shorn clear of its glossy 
exterior. His keen glance strips away the 
bark from nations to reveal 'the canker 
growing at the heart of the west despite all 
its outward glory ,' 9 foreseeing the years of 
bloodshed, hatred and persecution that was 
to pursue man like an untiring genie. His 
prediction about the tragedy in the west is a 
distinct possibility today. 'Europe is on the 
edge of a volcano. If the fire is not extin- 
guished by a flood of spirituality, it will 
erupt .' 10 After his crusades in the west, 
Swami Vivekananda's conviction deepened 
that the East and West must join hands. 

He envisioned India and Europe as 'two 
organisms in full youth.. ..two great experi- 
ments neither of which is yet complete. They 




ness in conquering internal nature. Thus it 
seems befitting that adjustments on these 
two planes come from two directions, 
'...when the Oriental wants to learn about 
machine-making, he should sit at the feet of 
the Occidental and learn from him. When 
the Occidental wants to learn about the 
spirit, about God, about the soul, about the 
meaning and the mystery of the universe, he 
must sit at the feet of the Orient .' 7 

According to Swami Vivekananda, in 
Asia birth or colour or language did not 
constitute a race. Religion alone united men 
into a race. Nationality and language was no 
barrier— a Buddhist could be an Indian, a 



6. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 346. 

7. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 156. 



ought to be mutually helpful, but at the 
same time each should respect the free 
development of the other.... They ought to 
grow up hand in hand .' 11 Just as a change of 
perception is needed in the West to see the 
East in its true light the East too needs to 
display patience and have an emphathetic 
understanding of the Western culture. It is 
this observation that prompted Swamiji to 
lay down his plan of campaign in India with 
the ultimate aim of awakening the masses 
'to centralize the individual forces, to cul- 

8. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 143. 

9. Roman Rolland, The Life of Vivekananda and 
the Universal Gospel (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1953), p. 150. 

10. Ibid., p. 150. 

11. Ibid., p. 149. 
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tivate the virtue of obedience, to learn to 
work unitedly for others .' 12 

He is critical of the western civilization in 
which education is totally intellectualized 
with no place for the expansion of the heart. 
Such education destroys man by 
strengthening his selfish tendencies. Says 
Swamiji: 'When there is a conflict between 
the heart and brain, let the heart be followed, 
because intellect has only one state, reason, 
and within that, intellect works and cannot 
get beyond. It is the heart that takes one to 
the highest plane, which intellect can never 
reach. It goes beyond intellect and reaches 
what is called inspiration .' 13 He is sure that 
a man of heart could never be ruthless. The 
East has always laid greater emphasis on the 
cultivation of the heart than the intellect. 
Indeed, '...the knowledge of man, his 
powers of perception, of reasoning and 
intellect and heart, all are busy churning this 
milk of the world. Out of long churning 
comes butter, and this butter is God. Men of 
heart get the "butter", and the "buttermilk" 
is left for the intellectual .' 14 It is undoubted- 
ly the voice of the Orient that questions the 
futility of possessing everything under the 
sun except spirituality. Swamiji emphasizes 
the aggregate grandeur and glory of the East 
and the West, but it was essential to har- 
monize and bring about a mingling of their 
ideals. 

Swami Vivekananda asks mankind to 
review their judgements based on the worst 
experiences. Says he. 

The product of the slums of any 
nation cannot be the criterion of our 
judgement of that nation. One may col- 
lect the rotten, worm-eaten apples under 
every apple tree in the world, and write 
a book about each of them, and still know 
nothing about the beauty and pos- 

12. Ibid., p. 104. 

13. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
vol. 1, pp. 412-13. 

14. Ibid., p. 413. 



sibilities of the apple tree. Only in the 
highest and best can we judge a nation — 
the fallen are a race by themselves. Thus 
it is not only proper, but just and right, to 
judge a custom at its best by its ideal . 15 
This necessitates a balanced valuation by all 
nations of one another. They should not be 
dazzled by all the things found in other 
countries, but, nevertheless, open their 
minds to outside influences and learn valu- 
able lessons, whatever be their source. These 
lessons should be assimilated and expressed 
in their own way, and not be just imitation 
of others. 

Swami Vivekananda' s 
Vedantic Spiritual Bridge 
After his extensive sojourn in India and 
Europe, Swamiji was convinced that a 
greater contact between European and 
Asian nations would lead to a better under- 
standing of world problems and initiate 
cooperative efforts to arrive at solutions 
which would have the collective welfare of 
humanity at heart. The West could help the 
East in achieving a rightful share in world 
prosperity, and the East would replenish the 
spiritual reservoirs of the West with its life- 
giving eternal waters. A global renaissance 
resulting from a confluence of these two 
powerful currents will give way to unity, 
removing the wide gulf that persists today. 

Swami Vivekananda visualized Vedanta 
as the channel of scientific and religious 
reconciliation to achieve a balance of 
material and spiritual aspects of life, — a 
bridge for Eastern and Western unification. 
Vedanta, though a spiritual legacy, was not 
to be seen as a mere religion or philosophy. 
He was struck by the strength of the East in 
spirituality and noble traditions even in the 
darkest hours of despair. But the West, at the 
pinnacle of scientific progress and affluence, 
lacked a spiritual dimension. It is this 
imbalance in the East and West that needs 



15. Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 503-04. 
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rectification by a harmonious assimilation 
of one another's strengths to shake off their 
weaknesses. 

Swamiji's quintessent belief in all his lec- 
tures, writings and teachings was that the 
rationalistic, idealistic, strengthening and 
practical principles of Vedanta would guide 
the progress of man on the mental, spiritual 
and scientific planes: 

By preaching the profound secrets of 
Vedanta in the Western world we shall 
attract the sympathy and regard of these 
mighty nations, maintaining for our- 
selves the position of their teachers in 
spiritual matters; let them remain our 
teachers in all material concerns. . . .Noth- 
ing will come of crying day and night 
before them, 'Give me this' or 'give me 
that'. When there grows a link of sym- 
pathy and regard between both nations 
by this give-and-take intercourse, there 
will be no need for these noisy cries. They 



James, Sarah Bernhardt, Nikola Tesla and 
Madame Emma Calve. His association with 
such distinguished personalities and his 
mass contact in the West with many others, 
through lectures and discussions, gave 
people a glimpse of that far-reaching and 
profound Vedantic thought. His Vedanta 
did not end in dualism, but carries man in 
his spiritual quest to that ultimate and all- 
embracing unity which is the goal of science 
as well as of religion. 

His message of Vedanta divinizes 
humanity and deigns its worship as the 
greatest. His definition of Vedanta as a 
universal religion is one — 

which will have no location in place or 
time, which will be infinite like the God 
it will preach. . .which in its catholicity 
will embrace in its infinite arms and find 
a place for every human being... and 
whose whole scope, whose whole force 
will be centred in aiding humanity to 




realize its own true, divine nature . 17 
The central ideal of Swami Vivekananda's 



will do everything of their own accord. I 
believe that by this cultivation of religion 
and the wider diffusion of Vedanta, both 
our country and the West will gain enor- 
mously . 16 

His words of supreme faith in the human 
potential for cooperation are a great inspira- 
tion for the world to redesign the future. His 
words are poignantly true in present times 
with many poor nations cringing in front of 
the more powerful ones for assistance that is 
hardly forthcoming unless motivated by 
personal gain. Swami Vivekananda came 
into contact with some of the outstanding 
giants in the West, such as Max Muller, 
Robert Ingersoll, Paul Deussen, William 



16. Ibid., vol. 6, pp. 448-9. 



Vedanta is oneness, in which 'there are no 
two in anything, no two lives. There is but 
one life, one World, one Existence, every- 
thing is that One, the difference is in degree 
and not in kind .' 18 The voice of Vedanta was 
a unifying force providing mankind a com- 
mon meeting ground for all ideologies. Its 
all-pervasive, subtle influence would 
gradually overcome men all over the world 
to forge a lasting unity. Swamiji envisages 

17. Marie Louise Burke, Swami Vivekananda in 
America: Nezv Discoveries (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama 1958), p. 583. 

18. Swami Vivekananda, Practical Vedanta 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1991), p. 11. 
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the duty of Vedanta as one harmonizing all world is about to see a revolution in thought 
aspirations and revealing the golden thread more extensive and more powerful than that 
of unity everywhere on the globe. which was witnessed by the Renaissance of 

Swami Vivekananda explains this Greek Literature / 20 
process of world -confluence by citing the 

example of a kettle of water coming to a boil Conclusion 

with bubbles rising one after another to a Swami Vivekananda's message to the 
tremendous tumult. He regards each East and the West is one of peace, harmony 
individual as a bubble; various nations as and unity. Its soothing, life-giving waters 
many bubbles. He pronounces that a day have the power to douse the burning fires of 
will come when the line of separation will be religious persecution, materialism, corrup- 
wiped out, to manifest the oneness towards tion, exploitation and immorality raging in 
which humanity is traversing — almost every part of the world. He asks for 

...when every man will be as intense- the removal of all the obstacles that have 
ly practical in the scientific world as in suppressed the natural stream of love in the 
the spiritual, and then that Oneness, the hearts of all men. His Vedantic bridge is a 
harmony of Oneness, will pervade the part of his plan of world reconstruction. We 
whole world.... A tremendous stream is recall Romain Rolland's tribute to Swami 
flowing toward the ocean, carrying us all Vivekananda: 

along with it. And though like straws Nobody felt more clearly that the great 

and scraps of paper, we may at times Mediator between God and man was 

float aimlessly about, in the long run we called to be the Mediator also between 

are sure to join the Ocean of Life and the East and the West; for the East recog- 

Bliss . 19 nizes him as its own. It was from thence 

He heralds the wonderful voice of God, the he came to us . 21 

Vedanta, that marvellous product of the The memory of his message which 

soul of man, which alone can fill the vacuum poured forth on the world as gentle rain a 
created by dogmatic, crude and narrow hundred years ago should enthuse our 
ideologies with its broad, rational and noble spirits to follow the beats of that distant 
ideas. He echoes the sentiments of the drummer whose body has gone beyond this 
German philosopher Schopenhauer, who earthly existence, but whose voice still 
has foretold the flooding of the world with resounds above the deafening clamour of 
Indian spiritual ideas. He remarks: 'The the world. □ 

20. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 109. 

19. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 21. The Life of Vivekananda and the Universal 
vol. 2, pp. 187-8. Gospel, pp. 100-01. 

Obstinate are the trammels, but my heart aches when I try to break them. 

Freedom is all I want, but to hope for it I feel ashamed. 

I am certain that priceless wealth is in thee, and that thou art my best friend, 
but I have not the heart to sweep away the tinsel that fills my room. 

The shroud that covers me is a shroud of dust and death; I hate it, 
yet hug it in love. 

My debts are large, my failures great, my shame secret and heavy; 

yet when I come to ask for my good, I quake in fear lest my prayer be granted. 

— Song from Gitanjali, Rabindranath Tagore 



Towards an Index of Happiness 

BHARAT DOGRA 

Are indexes of human development an adequate reflection of the social well-being of 
the people these pertain to? Is a 'development' society , by definition , also the 'good' 
society ? Or, is it time — asks Bharat Dogra — that we look for criteria to measure the 
happiness that a society affords its members? 



All the frantic activity in the name of 
growth may quite often trigger even greater 
discontent and dissatisfaction. To avoid this 
enormous wastage, it is necessary to give 
some thought to how genuine well-being 
and happiness should be understood, an 
understanding which requires just plain 
common sense devoid of any vested inter- 
ests. 

First and foremost, the basic needs of all 
should be met. In basic needs we include the 
minimum norms of food (including water) 
which are necessary to keep the body heal- 
thy, the inexpensive housing, sanitation, 
furnishing and clothing that will provide 
adequate protection from weather extremes, 
and access to some basic health services and 
school-level education. 

A state of happiness will not last long 
when basic needs are not met. Denial of 
basic needs has been known to exist with 
fairly high rates of economic growth. In such 
a situation clearly happiness has decreased. 
To judge a society's happiness and well- 
being we do not ask how wealthy its richest 
people are, we ask whether all people have 
access to basic needs. 

Nations or communities which satisfy 
the basic needs of their own people but 
deprive other people of basic needs cannot 

* Reprinted with permission from The Hindu- 

sthan Times, 15 May 1994. 



be said to be in a state of happiness or well- 
being. This is not just a moral judgement, as 
violence and exploitation are ultimately 
known also to harm and destroy the per- 
petrators of this violence and exploitation. 

Another indicator of a community's hap- 
piness is the health of its people. Of course, 
some crucial aspects of good health are 

covered if the basic needs are met. But even 

* 

when the basic needs are met, it is possible 
for a community to make a mess of its 
health — as can be seen in several rich 
countries. 

The most obvious causes of bad physical 
health (other than denial of basic needs) are 
plain simple laziness resulting in lack of 
exercise and poor hygiene, and high fat, 
low-fibre diet including a lot of junk food; 
consumption of tobacco, alcohol and other 
intoxicants; exposure to dangerous chemi- 
cals in the food-chain and elsewhere and to 
high levels of pollution; tension and stress 
that comes from the rat race or breakdown 
of relationship; unhealthy conditions at 
workplace; high risk of injury in accidents, 
and indiscriminate sexual relationships. 
Such an unhealthy lifestyle will lead to con- 
stipation, obesity, frequent headaches, back- 
aches, etc., irritability, frequent outbursts of 
anger and violence, and overall higher ten- 
dency towards heart attacks and cancers. 
High incidence of such problems has been 
noticed in several rich communities. 
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whether all people ' have access to basic needs.? 



The unrestrained pursuit of sensual 
pleasures (which ultimately becomes a main 
cause of ill-health) is to be regarded to a 
substantial extent a contribution of the con- 
sumerist and acquisitive values promoted 
aggressively in certain societies. 

Longevity is an important indicator of 
good health, but we should also ask how 
healthy life generally is, how much chronic 
disease exists, to what extent life is 
prolonged merely by expensive (and fre- 
quently painful) medicare. This will give us 
a more complete picture of health. 

This again is not a matter of individual 
failure, specially for women who generally 
suffer the most in such a breakdown of 
relationships. The individuals should more 
realistically be seen as victims of wider 
trends in society. 



The relationship between parents and 
children is again of crucial importance. 
Children are the nearest and dearest sym- 
bols of our commitment to a better future. 
So something must be drastically wrong in 
those societies which report a large scale 
breakdown of relationship between parents 
and children, frequent incidents of child- 
abuse and a high degree of aggressiveness 
on the part of . teenagers. In some rich 
societies an attempt is made to cover up this 
alienation by buying a lot of expensive gifts, 
but still the alienation and stress suffered by 
both parents and children remain. 

The way in which elderly, aged and 
infirm people are looked after in families is 
an important indicator of happiness. If 
many people have to spend their old age in 
a state of neglect and loneliness, or spend 
their middle age worrying about the loneli- 
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ness and neglect in old age, that results in a 
lot of distress in society. 

Another important indication of happi- 
ness relates to: to what extent people like (or 
dislike) their profession, workplace, col- 
leagues and boss. Do they find work creative 
or alienating, do they have job satisfaction 
or feel threatened by unemployment, do 
they find work in keeping with their abilities 
and skills, do they feel that their work con- 
tributes to the betterment of society, how 
much time do they have to spend daily in 
travelling to workplace, and how comfort- 
able is the daily travel; does professional 
work involve long periods away from their 
near and dear ones, does it involve the risk 
of accidents or serious long-term impair- 
ment of health? 

The extent of equality in a society is an 
important indicator of its happiness. 
Equality even at low levels of income makes 
it possible to avoid the discontent that 
comes from comparing one's conditions 
with those of the neighbours. Social 
equality — absence of discrimination on the 
basis of race, colour, caste, etc. — is of course 
highly desirable. Nor can the importance of 
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gender equality be overestimated as this 
involves nearly half of humanity. 

Crime is likely to be low in a society 
when basic needs are met and there exist 
economic equality and happy family life. 
High levels of crime and violence, apart 
from destroying and disrupting the lives of 
a large number of people, are also respon- 
sible for creating a psychology of fear and 
suspicion in society. 

War (or large scale civil strife) poses a 
grave threat to the happiness and well-being 
of society. The use of highly destructive 
weapons now available can lead to the 
destruction of entire nations and the killing 
of several hundred thousand people. 

Many wars are a reflection of the collec- 
tive greed of people for a greater share of 
resources. Thus war is more likely to co-exist 
with aggressive pursuit of economic self- 
interest at the cost of others. While wars 
certainly harm those who are defeated, the 
victors of unjust wars cannot also escape the 
enormous guilt of killing on a large scale for 

greed, and this guilt also destroys their lives 
in several complex ways. □ 





Every duty is holy, and devotion to duty is the highest form of the 
worship of God; ... By doing well the duty which is nearest to us, the 
duty which is in our hands now, we make ourselves stronger; and 
improving our strength in this manner step by step, we may even reach 
a state in which it shall be our privilege to do the most coveted and 
honoured duties in life. and in society. 



Service 



DR. N. EAKAMBARAM 

Swami Vivekananda has said that renunciation and service are the twin ideals of 
India. Dr. N. Ekambaram takes a look at the second of these , examining some of the 
different meanings of the word 'service' and discussing the significance of service in the 
present-day context. The author is Reader in English at the University of Madras. 



/ Service / according to the Concise Oxford 
English Dictionary has thirteen meanings. 
The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary lists 
thirty-eight meanings, and the Oxford 
English Dictionary has the same number, but 
in greater detail. One has to find one's way 
through the maze of these meanings. Service 
'involves work that should be efficient and 
of the right kind, in a particular place and 
time'. We speak of the 'services' rendered by 
politicians, officers, clerks, and attendants, 
by medical doctors, engineers, lawyers and 
teachers, who have service registers of thirty 
or more years and which bring in pension- 
ary benefits to them. Of course, politicians 
and lawyers are left to their own strategies 
to provide for themselves while they serve 
others. There are many other workers who 
are not highly organized, like hotel servers, 
cobblers, house-servants, electricians, 
plumbers, carpenters, and others who 
render service and receive pay for it. 
Electricity, water, and sewage connections 
to a house or building are called 'service 
connections'. The postal, railway, airline, 
roadway, telegraphic, and other depart- 
ments also render services to the people. So 
too hospitals, colleges, schools, and hotels. 
It is difficult to imagine a society without all 
these agents of service. Businessmen render 
services inasmuch as they spend time and 
energy in making goods available to the 
people, though some of them seem to make 
disproportionate profits out of their busi- 
ness activity. Business institutions belong to 
the same category. Financial institutions like 



banks and companies render a service as 
they take care of our money and make our 
monies grow, though of course, over a very 
long period. The newspapers inform of the 
news and help in the growth of public 
awareness. Radio, television and cinema 
inform, entertain and enlighten us in their 
own way. There are also organizations like 
the Lions, the Rotary Club, Red Cross, and 
Homes for the Old, for Orphans, destitutes, 
and others, which render service. The 
Armed Services: the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force render service in maintaining 
the country's borders and keeping enemies 
away. Also temples, churches, mosques, 
and other religious institutions conduct and 
render services fortifying the people so that 
their kuruksetras, fields of work and struggle, 
become dharmaksetras , fields of righteous- 
ness in the battle of life. Thus the word ser- 
vice is almost synonymous with work , and 
may be further divided into 'secular' and 
'religious'. Secular may refer to individual 
work or to institutional work or to a com- 
bination of these. I suggest that it can also be 
divided into 'ego-centred' and 'altruistic' or 
other-centred', both being important in the 
growth of an individual's life. 

The worker has to acquire the skills, tools 
arid materials of work. Whether a carpenter 
wants to make a table, or an engineer design 
a machine, a doctor cure a patient, a lawyer 
argue a case, or a fit person manage a 
temple, everyone has to acquire knowledge 
about what he wants to do and has to do. He 
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has to understand the nature and purpose of 
his work, and then apply himself to the task 
with complete sincerity, concentration of 
mind, and complete it within the time 
assigned. It is a pity that some, in the name 
of perfectionism, never complete a piece of 
work and thereby become a problem to 
themselves and to others. That is why in an 
office or factory, working hours are 
specified and work done is accounted for. 
But then there are certain areas where 
accountability is difficult to be defined: the 
value of a teacher's work, or the value of 
music or painting, or of religious discourse 
done in the realm of the outer world is pos- 
sible to account for, but work in the realm of 
the inner world, it is difficult to account for. 
And both kinds of work contribute to the 
good in a developed society. But I think it 
must be borne in mind that the completion 
of any work — one may even say, the suc- 
cessful completion of the work — is as 
important as the beginning of it. A good and 
efficient worker will anticipate and over- 
come the problems that he may encounter, 
and complete his work, unlike a bad and 
inefficient worker. But something may go 
wrong and he may not be able to complete 
the work or succeed in his task. The question 
remains: how is such an end to be con- 
sidered? 

In the western world high value is 
attached to success, and failure is looked 
down upon. Those who fail are considered 
to be dropouts and misfits. Men of letters 
sometimes take up their cause and portray 
them in a sympathetic manner in literary 
works. Successful men grow rich and fat, 
and in middle-age work in comfortable 
offices and live in even more comfortable 
homes. It is the pattern of life where millions 
in money matters, and not the people. At the 
root of such life is the severe pressure of 
competition, a kind of economic survival of 
the fittest. All this developed gradually in 
the course of the 19th and 20th centuries 



June 

with the advance of science and technology 
and liberal democracy. 

What we have done in India in the last 
forty years is to import the fruits of science 
and technology in a massive way and to 
adopt the pattern of western liberal 
democracy as our own. This success- 
oriented and competitive pattern of life is 
edging out the more tolerant and older way 
of life. It is anybody's guess which way of 
life will survive, or what new combination 
of life-patterns will emerge. Indian culture 
today is at the crossroads, and especially the 
younger generation looks to the older for a 
sense of direction, but the older generation 
lacks conviction as to what it should tell the 
young. One symptomatic instance may be 
cited — the enormous influence of the 
television in our homes. While some of the 
older generation go to temples and attend 
religious discourses, some sit at home help- 
lessly watching the TV and, of course, the 
young are glued to it. Conversation is dis- 
placed by the machine and every activity at 
home is carried on before the high altar of 
the TV. The complexity of the situation is 
sharply focussed when we recall that The 
Ramayana and The Mahabharata were the 
most popular programmes, and these were 
highly simplistic and action-packed, a kind 
of mix that everyone would accept with 
gusto. 

The Hindu attitude to work, that one 
should perform one's duties wholehearted- 
ly and not look for the fruits thereof, is 
nowhere better expressed than in the 
Bhagavad Gita . In Chapter Three, 'Karma- 
Yoga', Sri Krishna points out how nobody 
can be free from action: 

Freedom from activity is never achieved by 
abstaining from action. Nobody can become 
perfect by merely ceasing to act. In fact, 
nobody can ever rest from his activity even 
for a moment. All are helplessly forced to act , 
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by the gunas . 1 

In this, 'activity' includes the work of the 
body as well as of the mind, and then comes 
the more profound statement: 

The world is imprisoned in its own activity, 
except when actions are performed as worship 
of God. Therefore you must perform every 
action sacramentally, and be free from all 
attachment to results . 2 

This means every action has a cause and an 
effect which in turn leads to another 
action — karya Karana sambandha — and man 
finds himself a prisoner in an unbroken 
chain of karma from which he can hardly 
escape. This may go on from one birth to 
another, in an endless cycle. The only way 
out is to turn every work into an act of 
worship. In Chapter Two, 'Jnana-Yoga', 
occurs a more revealing passage: 

You have the right to work, but for work's 
sake only. You have no right to the fruits of 
work. Desire for the fruits ofworkmust never 
be your motive in working . Never give way 
to laziness either. 

Perform every action with your heart 
fixed on the Supreme Lord. Renounce attach- 
ment to the fruits. Be even-tempered in suc- 
cess and failure; for it is this evenness of 
temper which is meant by yoga. . . . 

In the calm of self-surrender you can free 
yourself from the bondage of virtue and vice 
during this very life. Devote yourself there- 
fore, to reaching union with Brahman. To 
unite the heart with Brahman and then to act: 
that is the secret of non-attached work . 3 



1. Swami Prabhavananda & Christopher Isher- 
wood, Bhagavad-Gita, The Song of God 
(Hollywood, Calif., Marcel Rodd Co.), 
pp. 99-100. 

2. Ibid., p. 100. 

3. Ibid., pp. 91-2. 



It is this gospel of non-attached work that 
can enable a man to accept success and 
failure with equanimity, for there are un- 
accountable forces which may help or 
hinder in the completion of a work. One 
need not be elated by success or depressed 
by failure, for a mature person takes both in 
his stride. And, of course, one has to work 
with the utmost devotion and concentration 
of the body, mind and soul, for work is tapas, 
an act of worship of God. 

Swami Vivekananda in his lectures on 
Karma Yoga points out: "This is the one 
central idea in the Gita: work incessantly, 
but be not attached to it / 4 One has to work 
through freedom and love. Love that is pos- 
sessive would be selfishness, but love that 
gives freedom to the person loved, that is 
non-attachment. Swamiji quotes the state- 
ment of Sri Krishna from the Gita: 

Look at Me, Arjuna! If I stop from work for 
one moment, the whole universe will die. I 
have nothing to gain from work; I am the one 
Lord, but why do I work? Because I love the 
world . 5 

Thus love and work go hand in hand in the 
evolutionary process of an individual's life. 

Sometimes ego-centred work is looked 
down upon. On the other hand, it appears 
to be a legitimate part of one's life inasmuch 
as one has a duty to oneself. An individual 
has to develop the talents he is endowed 
with, and find an occupation of his choice 
for which he has the necessary skills. He 
should earn an honest livelihood for his 
family, and enjoy the fruits of his work. The 
Tamil poet-saint, Tiruvalluvar, accords the 
highest place to the householder for he 



4. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 1, 
p. 53. 

5. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 58. 
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maintains the family which is the basic unity 
of society. If each individual works with 
sincerity and in the process brings into play 
even a small part of the philosophy he has 
imbibed, and takes care of the family of 
which he is a part, then the entire society 
achieves stability and welfare. Even in the 
discharge of this basic duty to one's own 
family there are bound to be deviants and 
dropouts, and then it is the duty of others to 
come to the aid of such persons and families. 

There is another and more commonly 
seen kind of ego-centred activity that is 
negative, which seeks the glorification of 
oneself and of the members of one's family, 
and at the most, of one's kith and kin. It is 
undisguised pursuit of money and power. 
The individual will do anything to conserve 
and perpetuate the empire that he has built 
up most assiduously. Others are allowed to 
rise only to the degree (and as long as) they 
pay homage to this great man. Sometimes he 
may engage in public activity, and even 
spend of his money and power, but the 
harsh truth seems to be that this is only a 
mask to serve his own glory. It only shows 
that he has not grown beyond the love of 
himself and of his own family. There is a 
wide disjunction between what he speaks — 
his speech is a chain of golden words — and 
what he does. The idea of an integrated 
personality in whom the body, speech and 
mind (kdya, vak, manas) act in unison is 
unknown to him. He is like a man who lives 
in a house without doors and windows. He 
never goes out and looks at the blue sky. He 
is a man who is always hounded by fear. 
How can he know the joy of altruistic ser- 
vice? 

Service to others without looking for a 
reward seems to be the most liberating kind 
of activity. This is a measure of the growth 
of an individual from an ego-centred to the 
other-centred state. Also there is no sudden 
switching over from one centre to the other. 



It is a gradual process of the evolution of 
consciousness from the individual to the 
universal. What Swami Vivekananda called 
'daridra Nardyana sevd\ service of the poor, is 
really the service of God. And the ethic of 
such service is that both the served and the 
server are redeemed. Sometimes people 
assume an attitude of serving in a conde- 
scending manner. There is a need to eschew 
this attitude of looking down upon those 
whom a person serves, for that would be to 
allow the ego to take the upper hand. The 
truth is that a person should be grateful he 
is given an opportunity to do something for 
the good of others. And service may be 
rendered for those who are physically and 
materially poor and for those who are struck 
by calamity by way of feeding, clothing, 
housing, and providing hospitals and other 
services for them; and, for those young and 
old who want to acquire knowledge and 
other various skills, by opening schools and 
colleges, libraries and laboratories and 
workshops. The aim should be to help these 
unfortunate people again become self- 
reliant and move them on to positive ego- 
centred kind of activity. The recipients of 
service should not, of course, become de- 
pendent on those who serve. The govern- 
ment can also play a part and try to create 
welfare agencies as in England or France or 
America, by providing medical insurance, 
unemployment allowance, old age homes, 
etc. But till then individuals and institutions 
have to render service in all humility: 
'Humility is endless'. □ 

I It is the cheerful mind that is 
persevering. It is the strong mind that 
hews its way through a thousand 
difficulties. 

— Swami Vivekananda 







Gleanings from the Wayside 

PAO YI 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

Nine 



Some say reality is many; 

Others say it is one. 

Some say the world is empty; 

Others say it is full. 

Some say that God is outside us; 

Others say he is within. 

Who is right? 

Both! 

The One is the playground of the many; 
The many are the playground of the One. 
We move in it. 

And it moves in us. 



Ten 

Some say that the One cannot be perfect. 
Because it contains the many. 

The many, they say, are imperfect. 

And therefore pollute the One. 

Soot pollutes air. 

Mud pollutes water. 

Defilements pollute the mind. 

But the many do not pollute the One. 

If perfection does not embrace imperfection. 
How can it be perfect? 



Eleven 



Some look at the One 
And call it the Way. 

Why do they call it the Way? 
Because it is not a single point. 
But a vast continuum. 
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Twelve 

Myriads of living beings 
Rise out of the One 
As the grass 
Rises out of the ground. 

You see the grass. 

But not the ground. 

Why is the ground hidden? 

Because it has covered itself with grass. 
Why is the One hidden? 

Because it has dispersed itself 
Throughout creation. 

If it had not dispersed itself. 

Creation could not endure. 

Thirteen 



Everything is complete. 

Because everything is part of the One. 

Our little minds are offspring 
Of the One that floods the cosmos. 

It continually gives birth 
To multitudes of living beings. 

They are bom, they live, they die. 

And are reabsorbed into the One. 

Observe the interplay of the ten thousand things. 
Shadows within the shining of the Matrix. 

Move in the One like a fish in the water, 

And rest in the fullness of things. 

Fourteen 

How to perceive the One? 

Just sit down and watch. 

For Oneness dwells at the heart of things. 

And reaches out from the atoms 
To embrace us. 

Look at the many long enough. 

And slowly the One will emerge. 

But look with prayer and with longing: 

For the One is shy, like a maiden. 

Like a maiden, it has to be wooed. 
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There are those who seek illumination. 

It bursts upon some men suddenly. 

Others attain it gradually. 

To be illumined is of no value. 

What is of value? 

To be illumined. 

Then transformed. 

What is of more value? 

To be transformed. 

And then to become a vessel 

Through which others may be transformed. 

The One is like a single taper 
Which lights a multitude of candles. 

Sixteen 



Electricity is useless 
Without lamps to shine through; 

Lamps are useless 

Without electricity to shine through them. 
Plug in your lamp. 

And you will get a shining 
That illuminates the world. 

How to plug in your lamp? 

Just watch the world, 

And look for the One. 

When the mind is quiet. 

The One emerges. 

It shines forth from the world 
And suffuses everything. 

And see! 

Your lamp was on all the time. 

Seventeen 

The first time a man sees the One, 

It dazzles him and fills him with bliss. 
Later it becomes an old friend: 

Just to see it gives him contentment. 
When it breaks into his consciousness. 

He is pleased; 
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When it recedes. 

He is not disappointed. 

For he knows it is there. 

Although hidden. 

Harmonize yourself with the One, 

And the One will harmonize itself with you. 

How to harmonize yourself with it? 

Just think of it all the time. 

He who cherishes the One within him. 

The One goes with him, wherever he goes. 

Eighteen 

Dancing on the waves of the One, 

I get the best of both worlds. 

I rejoice in the beauty of the clouds and sky. 

And the depths beneath sustain me. 

Dive deep into the ocean to enjoy the depths. 

Then return to the surface to tell others. 

The best divers know how to stay down a long time. 
They don't care about life on the surface. 

Therefore those who are deep 
Do not talk or write books; 

Those who talk and write books 
Are not deep. 

If I take myself too seriously. 

The One will laugh at me. 

Nineteen 

If divers were meant to remain beneath the sea. 
Nature would have given them gillslits. 

If men were meant to dwell always in the One, 

The One would not have become many. 

Some men glimpse it only once in their lives. 

And that is enough for them. 

Others want to see it all the time. 

If it were meant to be seen all the time. 

It would not have hidden itself. 

If men could see it all the time. 

Nothing would ever get done. 
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The One gives each man as much as he needs. 

One glimpse will last you a lifetime. 

Even so. 

To those who need it all the time. 

It gives itself all the time. 

And to those who dive deep 
It gives gillslits. 

For the One heeds those 
Who cry out for it. 

(To be continued) 




Interview with Swami Vivekananda 
on the Bounds of Hinduism 

(Continued from page 630) 



Vaishnava teachers have done the same/ 

'And where should these new people 
expect to marry?' I asked. 

'Amongst themselves as they do now/ 
said the Swami quietly. 

Then as to names/ 1 enquired. 'I suppose 
aliens and perverts who have adopted non- 
Hindu names should be named newly. 
Would you give them caste-names, or 
what?' 

'Certainly/ said the Swami, thought- 
fully, 'there is a great deal in a name!' and on 
this question he would say no more. 

But my next enquiry drew blood. 'Would 
you leave these new comers, Swamiji, to 
choose their own form of religious belief out 
of many-visaged Hinduism, or Would you 
chalk out a religion for them?' 



'Can you ask that?' he said. 'They will 
choose for themselves. For unless a man 
chooses for himself the very spirit of 
Hinduism is destroyed. The essence of our 
Faith consists simply in this freedom of the 
Ishtam.' 

I thought the utterance a weighty one, for 
the man before me has spent more years 
than any one else living, I fancy, in studying 
the common bases of Hinduism in a scien- 
tific and sympathetic spirit — and the 
freedom of the Ishtam (freedom to choose 
one's form of worship) is obviously a prin- 
ciple big enough to accommodate the world. 

But the talk passed to other matters, and 
then with a cordial goodnight, this great 
teacher of religion lifted his lantern and 
went back into the Monastery, while I, by 
the pathless paths of the Ganges, in and out 
amongst her crafts of many sizes, made the 
best of my way back to my Calcutta home. □ 



Sanatana Dharma — Two aspects: 
Worship and Social Conduct 

JANKINATH KAUL 'KAMAL' 

The author, a member of the Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Srinagar, briefly examines 



the two basic aspects of the Vedic religion. 

Religions are sure ways for the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate Truth. That Truth, 
declare the Vedas from the most ancient 
times, is one without a second 
(ekamevddviftyam), and is explained by the 
wise in different ways 1 to suit the 
capabilities and thoughts of seekers of dif- 
ferent temperaments who are in different 
circumstances. 

It is interesting to note that though India 
has a very large number of sects, partly 
because of its geographical size and partly 
because of the religious freedom accorded to 
its populace, there is practically no quarrel 
among them. Each individual as well as 
group lives according to its own beliefs and 
traditions, without interfering in the social 
order of the society as a whole. Religious 
conversion or interference in others' ideas is 
never preached or practised by the Vedic 
religion of India, rightly called the Sanatana 
Dharma — the Eternal Order for the overall 
well-being of the human race. Followers of 
different sects know that all must come 
together at the end and hence intolerance is 
a folly. Every individual worships his own 
Ista, chosen deity, and goes ahead towards 
his final release. The Gita says, 'All 
prescribed actions attain complete fulfil- 
ment only in true knowledge .' 2 This is the 



1. Ekam sad vipra bahuda vadanti — Rg-Veda, 
1.164.46. 

2. Sarvarh karmakhilam parthajnaneparisarnapyate 
— Bhagavad-gltd, 4.33. 



theory of Ista, which also says that one's Ista 
may be with or without form. In any case 
one should strive to realize one's Ista, to 
directly perceive it, which is an aspect of 
Reality. 

There is one and only one reality that has 
to be realized. That reality is Supreme 
Beatitude, that Truth is eternal happiness, 
that verily is called God. But since the levels 
of spiritual comprehension in individuals or 
in groups vary, there is need of cultivating 
tolerance towards each other. Different 
natures require different methods. The 
method of coming to God for one may not 
be the same as for another. The idea that 
there must be one way for everybody is 
meaningless, injurious, and should be 
avoided. We should understand that collec- 
tive progress is not possible unless each 
individual from his own level of conscious- 
ness is heading towards attainment of 
purified intelligence. Further, universal 
progress is possible through variety, which 
is the very soul of life. Without variety there 
is no spirit of competition, and there can be 
no creativity. We exist by keeping up of this 
variety. 'Diversity must work for unity' is 
the law of nature. For example, all trees and 
plants grow pointing towards the sky. 
Similarly, everyone is working to realize the 
same goal, namely, peace and joy. With 
deeper thought we come to understand that 
every effort moves us towards the same 
centre of unity. Had everyone been of the 
same religious temperament or taken to the 
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same path, all would appear dull and life- 
less. We exist because of this variation in 
thought, and hence we must not quarrel if 
we want to progress. The message of 
Sanatana Dharma is universal brotherhood, 
peace and progress. 

To the address of welcome from the 
Hindus in Jaffna, Swami Vivekananda's 
eloquent reply was: 

Your way is very good for you, but not 
for me. My way is good for me, but not 
for you. My way is called in Sanskrit, my 
Ista. Mind you, we have no quarrel with 
any religion in the world. We have each 
our Ista. But when we see men coming 
and saying, 'This is the only way', and 
trying to force it on us in India, we have 
a word to say; we laugh at them. For such 
people who want to destroy their 
brothers because they seem to follow a 
different path towards God — for them to 
talk of love is absurd. Their lovodoes not 
count for much. How can they preach of 
love who cannot bear another man to 
follow a different path from their own? 
If that is love, what is hatred? We have 
no quarrel with any religion in the world, 
whether it teaches man to worship 
Christ, Buddha, or Mohammed, or any 
other prophet. 

'Welcome my brother/ the Hindu 
says, 'I am going to help you; but you 
must allow me to follow my way too. 
That is my Ista. Your way is very good, 
no doubt; but it may be dangerous for 
me. My own experience tells me what 
food is good for me, and no army of 
doctors can tell me that. So I know from 
my own experience what path is the best 
for me. ' 



He further says: 



image helps you to realize the divinity 
within, you are welcome to it. Have two 
hundred images if you like. If certain 
forms and formularies help you to real- 
ize the Divine, God speed you; have by 
all means whatever forms, and whatever 
temples and whatever ceremonies you 
want to bring you nearer to God. But do 
not quarrel about them; the moment you 
quarrel you are not going God ward, you 
are going backward towards the brutes. 3 

About twelve centuries back 
&ankaracarya revitalized this ancient theory 
of Ista for the easy grasp and practice of the 
people of India. Every religion must be 
based on love and not hatred for others. 
Sincere efforts alone can bring about love, 
peace and happiness to all and they alone 
can change hell into heaven. And in this 
regard the tenets of Sanatana Dharma are 
valuable for humanity. 

There are two aspects of this Eternal 
Religion. One is the individual aspect of 
Dharma and the other is the social aspect or 
the moral aspect. 



(i) The individual aspect involves a 
few essential ideas: Man approaches God 
through what is divine in himself. Swami 
Vivekananda described religion as the 
'manifestation of the divinity that is already 
in man.' Therefore it is the joy of the soul that 
becomes the medium of approach to the 
Divine. Every person according to his or her 



own capability chooses a deity for worship. 



Divine assistance and grace are sought to 



help him out of his sorrows and imperfec- 



tion. Sincere devotion in one's heart is 



enough for worship. Intricate rituals are not 
needed. God may be worshipped as the 
Divine Architect as is enjoined by the Vedas: 



That is the goal, the Ista, and, therefore, 3. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
we say that if a temple or a symbol, or an vol. 3, pp. 131-2. 
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He who has eyes on all sides 
and mouth on all sides, 
arms on all sides 
and feet on all sides; 

He, the one God, producing 
heaven and earth, 
wields them together 
with His arms as wings. 4 

God is worshipped as light also. The Sama- 
Veda says, 'Light is God, God is light/ 5 He is 
worshipped in all forms. 'For every form He 
has been the model/ 6 God is also wor- 
shipped as Mother, as Father, as Guru and 
so on. In all cases God is the source of Good- 
ness. There is a Vedic prayer: Savitd, God! 
Send far away all evil; send us what is good. 7 

There is no mention of a particular 
religion in the Vedas, the primary scripture 
of exalted conduct and true knowledge. 

(ii) The moral aspect: In order to fol- 
low the right path one has to subject oneself 
to a set of fundamental moral and spiritual 
laws. It is expressed thus: From perfect 
austerity were bom Eternal Law and Truth 
(in the beginning of creation). 8 

Therefore 'consecration (diksa) and austerity' 
(tapas) are the foundations of personal char- 
acter.' 9 This social conduct develops by 



4. Visvatascaksuruta vismtomukho visvato- 
bdhuruta visvataspdt; 

Sam bdhubhydm dhamati sampatatrair-dydva- 
bhumi janayan deva ekali. Svctdsvatara- 
Upanisad, 3.3. 

5. Agnir-jyotir-jyotir-agnih — Sama-Veda, 18-31. 

6. Rupam rupam pratirupo babhuva — Rg-Veda, 6- 
47-18. 

7. Rg-Veda, 5-82-5. 

8. Riant ca salyam cabhiddhat tapaso'dhyajayata . — 
Rg-Veda, 10-190-1. 

9. Vralena diksamapnoli. — Yajur-Veda, 19-30! 



strictly following the fundamental prin- 
ciples of moral life which protect humanity: 

Truth, great Law that is stern, 
consecration, austerity, 
prayer and sacrifice (ritual), 
these uphold the Earth. 

May that Earth, 

the mistress of our past and future, 
make a wide world for us. 10 

Religion is, therefore, realization of 
Truth. Social conduct and worship are 
necessary for this realization that God is 
Truth. This is Samtana Dharma, the 
acclaimed universal symbol of which is ALJM 
(3°). The Vedas also instruct that 'God has 
Truth as the law of His being', 11 and Guru 
Nanak sums this up by saying that 'There is 
one Awn (Divine being) whose name is 
Truth.' 12 Lalla Yogeshwari of Kashmir, of 
the fourteenth century, echoed the above 
message of the Samtana Dharma: 

He in whose navel constantly abides 
none other than the One Omkar, 

Who builds a bridge between his own 
and Cosmic Consciousness; 

By making mind one with this 
mighty spell — 

What need has he for a thousand 
spells? 13 



10. Satyam brhad rtam ugram 

diksa. tapo brahma yajhah prthivim dharayanti; 
sd no bhutasya bhavyasya patnyurnm lokam 
prthivim nah krnotu. — Atharva-Veda, 12.1.1. 

11. Savitd satyadharmd. — Atharva-Veda, 1.24.1. 

12. Eka ohkdra sat ndm. — Japji. 

13. 'SiIc&k 3^ Eft 

cprc gn nt I 

II 

— Lalla-Vakh (Sayings of Lalla Ded). 
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Reviews & Notices 





Krishna has a perennial fascination for 
both the scholar and the devotee. If the 
scholar finds in him a fabulous plenitude of 
enthralling, often contradictory, facets, the 
devotees find his intensely human qualities 
as eminently empathetic. In either case, 
Krishna provokes the intellectual, and 
evokes the loyalty of the devout. 



No surprise, then, that this playfully 
divine personage continues to sustain one of 
the pervasive qualities of any myth: its vir- 
tual inexhaustibility to contemplation. In 
our own times we have studies by, notably, 
Bhagavan Das, A.S.P. Aiyar, K.S. Rama- 
swami Sastri, Krishna Chaitanya, D. Anand 
and others, not to mention the definitive, 
far-ranging work by western scholars such 
as Hawley, Edward C. Dimock and many 
more. 



Pavan K. V arma's study, in the context of 
extant studies, by any reckoning is an out- 
standing contribution to our understanding 
of 'perhaps', as he himself says, 'the most 
popular Hindu divinity', 'a pumaavatar' (the 
complete incarnation). Krishna, in effect, 
'encapsulates in himself the entire canvas of 
emotions and attributes that constitute the 
ideal human personality'. Transposing the 
divine and the human, in a unique way, 
Krishna is 'in Vrindavan,...a prince in the 
guise of a cowherd, in Mathura and Dwarka 
he is a cowherd in the guise of a prince'. 

With the foregrounding of Krishna's 
integrated personality, Varma studies, in an 
indepth way, the various facets: child, lover. 



warrior, saviour and god. All the chapters 
are linked together by what one could call 
the holistic controlling vision of the book: 
the interfaces of myth, legend, psychology 
and religious phenomena bound together as 
so many dimensions of an essentially in- 
divisible psyche. This explains the effortless 
way in which Varma provides transition 
points linking legends with psychological 
motifs and psychological types with interior 
growth. (A case in point is his penetrating 
analysis of the Attributeless Brahman of the 
Upanishads vis-a-vis the 'absence of 
Krishna' from Vrindavan and its implica- 
tions for the gopis. pp. 122-5.) In fact, the 
overall typology exemplified by Krishna, as 
Varma rightly holds, is the purusharthas, 
values, which 'pursued in enlightened 
proportion and none pursued in exclusion' 
results in transcendence. 

Varma studies Krishna the child as ex- 
emplifying 'the deification of childhood and 
in tandem and as a logical consequence the 
exaltation of motherhood'. But the quintes- 
sential child upholds a double image, 'a 
vibrant dualism'. If Krishna is 'the un- 
inhibited child, willfully pursuing his aim, 
oblivious to the categories of right and 
wrong in adult life', 'the vulnerability and 
approachability of infancy' becomes 'the 
flip side of the infinite power and grandeur 
of god'. Indeed, the yogi is co-extensive with 
the butter-thief. 

The most persuasive and original chap- 
ter is, however, on Krishna, the lover. In 
interpreting rasalila and the role of Radha in 
the macrocosm of Krishna — certainly the 
most controversial aspects of Krishna-Z/k — 
Pavan Varma brings to the job remarkable 
familiarity with primary textual interpreta- 
tion as well as keenness of perception. Using 
a wealth of authentic, definitive texts — both 
the Puranic ones such as the Bhagavata and 
the Brahmavaivarta Purana, and the literary 
ones such as notably the Gitagovinda, the 
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poetry of Surdas, the Alvars and others — 
Varma suggests that the erotic and the 
ascetic, the sacred and 'the profane' are kept 
in creatively transpositional tension. Thus 
Krishna's Rasa-krida are not either the sexual 
exploits of a puranic version of a playboy or 
the symptoms of a decadent culture (as our 
renaissance men such as even Bankim 
Chandra thought) but affirmation of 'the 
sexual as a window to the divine'. Thus in 
Radha/Krishna nexus we have an 
emblematic enactment of a process 
analogous to Yoga: 'a. . .state of both focused 
concentration and vacuity, in which, 
momentarily, the ego had been nullified. 
Raga(extreme desire) had coalesced with 
anuraga (ever renewed desire) to produce 
mahabhava, a feeling of unparalleled 
ecstasy'. 

In interpreting the implications of this 
kind of equation, Varma discreetly but firm- 
ly grapples with the purely theological 
interpretation of the evidently physical 
bases of rasalila. For instance, the Vaish- 
navite categories of jiva-shakti, maya-shakti 
and svarupa-shakti , holding Radha as the 
manifestation of Krishna's svarupa-shakti, 
his 'essential self', but the most joyous 
aspect of it, seems to Varma an interpreta- 
tive compromise essentially 'messy', unable 
to reconcile the 'svakiya and the 'parakiya'. 
The logic here seems to me irrefutable, but 
interpretations are not always grounded in 
logic. For instance, at a few places Varma 
invokes Freud (and our own indigenous ex- 
emplars such as Sudhir Kakar) with what 
seems to me an almost pathological anxiety 
for sounding right. 

Such citations seem to me to detract from 
what is certainly an extremely balanced 
approach, as when Varma, retrieving the 
situation, pinpoints the Hindu view of life 
as 'always informed by two parallel themes, 
one [emphasizing] the legitimacy of desire 
and the other stressing the joys of transcend- 
ing such desire'. 

This awareness that in the case of 
Krishna one should exempt oneself from 'a 
mutilating unidimensionality of vision' is 



evident in Varma's explication of Krishna, 
the warrior, the saviour and god. The classic 
text Gita and Krishna's role in Mahabharata 
he finds reflecting the technique that 'the 
value-imbuing process is controllable'; and 
the Gita, 'breathtaking in its ^simplicity', 
'based on profound empirical observation 
that action- in- life should be performed free 
of attachment sans desire, and most impor- 
tantly, without tainting it with the value of 
expectation'. 

Obviously these chapters do not have the 
range and thrust of the one on the lover. In 
spite of this, the overall achievement of the 
book is, indeed, of an enduring nature. In its 
thematic range and in its crisp, memorable 
language — it is a delight to read Varma's 
prose which with its limpid resonance could 
be the envy of any teacher of English — Krish- 
na, the Playful Divine is indispensable read- 
ing for all those interested in Indian litera- 
ture and myth, philosophy and religion. We 
do hope Penguin, well known for its com- 
mitment to promotion of Indian writing of 
admitted excellence, would publish more 
such. 

Dr. M. Sivaramakrishna 

Hyderabad 




This volume is published by Nivedita 
Vrati Sangha, Calcutta, as commemoration 
of Sister Nivedita's 125th birth anniversary 
and the installation of the Sister's statue in 
Calcutta. 

It is a collection of writings on this 'Sol- 
dier with a Flaming Sword', as the Sister was 
appropriately described by a Western 
admirer. The contributors are well-known 
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researchers and scholars in the field and 
include eminent monks and nuns of the 
Ramakrishna Order. The articles throw light 
on the valued contribution of this 'daughter 
of India' in politics, civics, women's educa- 
tion, literature, journalism, art, social 
reform, religion and culture. Nivedita 
actually proved in her life what Swami 
Vivekananda once predicted — 'India shall 
ring with the voice of Nivedita/ All the 
articles are thought-provoking, well 
researched and rich in content. In the begin- 
ning of the book, the Sister's prayer to the 
Mother and her article on Sri Ramakrishna 
are reproduced. 

The glowing homage paid to the hal- 
lowed memory of our Saintly Sister through 
this book is one of the best in recent times, 
and following her ideas and ideals will be 
the best way in which we can serve the cause 
of India's national integration in the era of 
crisis of hope and confidence. 

The book has an attractive and meaning- 
ful front cover. The printing is excellent. We 
are thankful to the editors whose prodigious 
labour has produced this edition. 

Dr. Chetana Mandavia 
Rajkot, Gujarat 



In the book under review, Indira Devi 
recollects her Fragrant Memories of her 
extraordinary Guru, Dilip Kumar Roy 
(known as Dadaji to his countless fol- 
lowers), and we get a glimpse of this many- 
splendoured personality — that of a 

profound seer, philosopher, free-thinker, 
poet and an excellent musician. His 
transparent sincerity, humility and modes- 
ty, his unswerving regard for Truth, 
nobility, keen sense of humour, his ability to 
raise the consciousness of people who 
gathered around him, his emphasis on per- 



forming every work as perfectly as possible, 
his marvellous memory, loving disposition 
and completely dedicated and harmonious 
life leaves a deep impression on the reader's 
mind. Although an outstanding disciple of 
Sri Aurobindo, from his childhood he was 
gripped by Sri Ramakrishna's words — 'The 
object of life is God-realization', and was 
blessed by almost all of Sri Ramakrishna's 
direct disciples, including Sri 'M' and the 
Holy Mother. His main teaching, which 
emerges from this book, is — 'Live your life 
in such a way that people catch the con- 
tagion of Truth, Harmony and Love. Live for 
others, feel for them.' Verily he lived such a 
life, and was LOVE personified. 

His love motivated Indira Devi to rise 
above herself. She recollects various inci- 
dents and her conversations with Dadaji 
from 1947, when she first met him, to 1980. 
When Dadaji passed away she couldn't help 
revealing the evolution of her own character 
and her transformation from the self-willed 
proud woman into a mellow, spiritual, 
humble and friendly person she became 
through the ennobling company of Dadaji. 
This book also gives insight into her 
spiritual ecstasies, sincerity, frankness, and 
profound love and loyalty for her Guru. 

Meandering through the pages, the 
beautiful relationship between these two 
great souls also gets revealed. A relationship 
not only of Guru and disciple, a father and 
a daughter, but the relationship between 
two fellow pilgrims of eternity with one goal 
and one path. 

The printing, format, front as well as 
back covers are elegant and attractive. The 
reader's heart becomes fragrant with these 
Fragrant Memories, because they speak 
volumes about spirituality. 

Dr. Chetana Mandavia 



God's devotees have nothing to fear. They 
are His own. He always stands by them. 

— Sri Ramakrishna, Gospel, pp. 504-05 





